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aaa designed to aid in the teaching of science. 
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Moving air can be a mighty sweeper. A strong wind carries many Swit 
things along with it. This is because air itself is made up of particles were 
—very tiny, very light in weight. These are the molecules of the — 
gases that mingle to form air. 2s 
way 


If these particles move fast enough, they bump into any larger ve 
particles and may push them with the air current. The faster the have 


lines 


air travels, the larger are the objects it is able to blow away. 


peal 
The first vacuum cleaners were big machines for commercial use, in = 
which a gasoline engine supplied the power to create the strong air 26 
current which is needed. se 
bells 
The small, sturdy, powerful electric motor made the vacuum ae 
cleaner a familiar home appliance, just as it made practicable such ro 
conveniences as the electric refrigerator, food mixer, washing ma- rub 
chine and other household labor savers. “7 
In the vacuum cleaner large quantities of air are moved in a strong mad 
current by the power of a swiftly-whirling fan. ae 
A fan of the kind shown here has two sides: its vacuum side, limit 
where air particles are fewer and farther apart, and its pressure side, — 
where the air particles are crowded together. a 
Some sort of hose or nozzle leads from the carpet or other article Chri 
which is to be cleaned to the vacuum side of the fan. As the old theis 
textbooks used to say, “Nature abhors a vacuum,” so air rushes 
from all sides to the vacuum area, creating a powerful suction. df « 
The only place that air can come from is along the surface of the Page 
rug or through the rug, and as it comes at tremendous speed it tears rol 
away the dust particles and carries them along with it. on 
In the “tank” type vacuum cleaner shown at the top of this page, ad 
two or more centrifugal fans are located in back of a tightly woven brus 
cloth bag. (See diagram at left.) This bag catches and holds the and 
dust particles, but allows the air to pass through, past the fan Po 
blades, which drive the air out the other end of the cleaner and 
back into the room. ry 
In the floor type of vacuum cleaner, shown at the bottom of the ss 
page, the fan is of different design. It is a single centrifugal fan, ones 
drawing air in at one point in its rotation and forcing it out and on unde 
toward the dust bag. In the bag the air current slows down, the Pres 
dust is held, and the clean air passes through the mesh of the bag arou 
and into the room again. Sait 
30. 
An enlargement of this advertisement, for use as a wall Ad 
chart, will be sent to any teacher on request. Write to dark 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing — 
Company, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh, free 
(30), Pennsylvania. ing 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE _ 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 


number 
children see, the 
they are likely to invent. 
them, when they are in stores, to look 
at novelties made of handkerchiefs and 


Page THE greater 
24 = objects 


of clever 
more 
Encourage 


washcloths. When I visited Interlaken, 
Switzerland, the napkins at the hotel 
were folded to represent chalets. 


Page 
25 


THE lettering on this page will 
One good 
way to induce children in upper grades 
to make wide letters on posters is to 
have them draw each letter with two 
This “fancy” lettering will ap- 
peal to them. 


be useful in posters. 


lines. 


‘ 
Page PAPER Christmas trees may be 
26 folded diagonally and little holes 
cut to give the effect of chains, stars, 
bells, and other ornaments. Paste the 
green trees on white, or place them 
against a window; or place the tree 
design on manila drawing paper and 
rub over the holes with colored wax 
crayons to make greeting cards. 

A big tree with hole designs is easily 
made for a poster advertising a Christ- 
mas play or a candy sale. 

Having boxes inside a figure is not 
limited to December. A _ basket, Uncle 
Sam, or some other design can be used. 


Page GIRLS like to make poinsettias 
27 as boutonnieres for boys at a 
Christmas party and as ornaments for 
their own hair. The outlined blossom 
will help when they draw the flower. 
The reindeer is an attractive feature 
of original compositions. 


Page FOR a number of years, one pri- 
28 mary teacher has encouraged her 
pupils to decorate large paper sacks 


(smooth used ones would be satisfac- 
tory) with wreaths, bells, toys, Santas, 
and so on. In each sack are put tooth- 
brushes, tooth powder, woolen articles, 
and toys. The sacks go to a school in 
a poor section. The thank-you letters 
often mention the decorations. 


Page AFTER children have cut snow- 

29 flakes, they will like to cut 
round or rectangular doilies for the 
school Christmas party. Large round 
ones may be cut by first-graders to put 
under plates of cookies. 

A design with fewer holes may be 
placed on a flat piece of clay and drawn 
around. Cut the edge, paint the de- 
sign, and you will have a pretty tile. 


Pages 


an THESE designs allow pupils to 


choose many color combinations. 
A design gains much from pure white, 
dark purple, green, wine color, or black. 
Use a light and a dark tone for accent. 

The calendar designs give practice in 
free brushwork painting, essential in do- 
ing large pictures and murals. 

In ornamenting candleholders and 
deciding on candles, the children may 
choose colors to harmonize with the dec- 
Orative scheme for a party at school. 
Little trays for Mother may be in colors 
appropriate for her bedroom. 
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Supervisor of Art, 
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Page THE clothes of the puppet-show 
32 characters, the stage curtains, the 
stage itself, and posters advertising the 
show, all permit children to choose and 
combine colors. 


Page 


aa FOURTH- and fifth-graders can 


get the effect of stained-glass 
windows by using this simple method. 
Fold black construction paper through 
the center. With pointed scissors punch 
holes and cut a Madonna, angels, or 
other designs. Unfold the paper. Place 
it on old newspapers. Cover the little 
black bridges with paste. Apply onion- 
skin paper. Press. Turn over. Paint 
the designs with colored inks. A long, 
pointed window is usually preferred. 


Page BLOTTERS and wastebaskets may 
be decorated with a variety of 
designs. The cactus motif is popular. 


In preparation for the lesson, show pic- 
tures of many varicties of cacti. 
Decorative maps interest children of 
middle and upper grades. They can be 
used on wastebaskets and lamp shades. 
Dogs, horses, boats, and old-fashioned 
ladies are favorite subjects. For chil 
dren who say “I don’t know what to 
use for my design,” flowers will be a 
good choice. Post pictures of flowers 
and nursery-catalogue illustrations, 
When children design blotters and 
wastebaskets, lead them, in choosing 
colors, to consider (a) for whom the 
gift is intended, and (b) the 
where the gift will be used. 


room 


Page THE many illustrations on this 
37 page furnish valuable material for 
use in drawing pictures, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Santa Claus in a room, standing 
beside a Christmas tree. Many toys on 
the tree and under the tree. Wreaths 
in the windows near Santa. He holds 
a doll and a Teddy bear. Pupils add a 
fireplace, rugs, chairs, a clock. 

2. Children singing from open books. 

3. Santa talking to his reindeer. 

4. A dog sitting beside Santa as he 
takes toys from his sack. 

§. Toy animals and dolls of many 
kinds on a table near Santa. 

6. On the “Do Not Open” cards, toy 
soldiers or penguins may be used. 


Pages SOME children will want to 
38-39 paste the Santa Claus on a 
poster and let his beard curl out of the 
poster. The war menu book gives chil- 
dren an opportunity to experiment with 
color combinations in lettering and with 
original letter shapes. 

The Santa bookmark will give boys 
ideas for bookmarks featuring pirates, 
clowns, and other odd characters. 

The cat design may be modeled out 
of clay, following the advice to keep the 
figure compact; then a dog and a squir- 
rel in the same position may be at- 
tempted. 

The vase stand furnishes a good color 
problem. Where flowers grow outdoors 
at Christmas time, children may bring 
flowers and vases and try different com- 
binations. In northern regions, work 
out arrangements of evergreens. 


























































For prompt de- 
livery, place your 
order NOW! We 
shall “afipreciate 
your cooperation. 
Send no money. 
Your order ship- 
ped, charged to 
your account. 





























thrilled with this practical, useful gift . . 
with individual names printed in gold color. 


money refunded.” 
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238 E,.5th St. (Dept. No. 81) Cincinnati, Ohio | 
Gentlemen: Send me boxes containing 4 pen- | 
cils each, individually imprinted with names per list 


enclosed. 
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Address 
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(Important: Please Print Name Plainly) 
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PAGKED IN ATTRACTIVE 
CHRISTMAS BOX 


at a price that spells 
be particularly 


. attractive Christmas box of 4 pencils (new plastic tips) 
Every pencil is fully guaranteed (No. 2 soft lead, reg- 
ular Se quality) by this old reliable, long established firm whose motte is “Complete satisfaction or 
To insure prompt delivery ORDER NOW. 


SCHEDULE PENCILS 


Sell schedule pencils for your fund-raising 
campaign throughout the year. Pencils, in 
your school colors, will be imprinted with 
“basketball schedul football acores, ete. 
Shipped to your school on open account. 
Simply estimate the approximate number of 
pencils your group can sell and send us 


order. 

PRICES: 
250 Pencils namical = 5 
500 Pencils —— So 12.50 
1008 Pencils... ......... 93.58 


(Devt. no. 81) Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A BLACKBOARD NUTRITION LESSON FOR DECEMBER 
7 Every Day Eat Basic Foods from Group Two 


Plus Foods from Each Group in the Circle 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... 








This is one segment from the Re- 
vised U.S. Nutrition Chart, shown 
raw cabbage here (lower left) in miniature. For 
a copy of this chart in color, size 
22” x 28”, write to the nearest Re- 
gional Office of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. An address 
list of the Regional Offices, with 
names of states served by each, ap- 
pears on page 64. Hang the chart 
in your schoolroom for reference 
when emphasizing Group Two on 
the blackboard. (in January, Group 
Three will be featured; in February, 
Group Four; and so on. For Group 
One, see the November issue.) 
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BE SURE TO READ 


the following pages, where you will find Miss Herrington’s article 
on School Lunches, Mrs. Godfrey’s account of her unit (a prize 
winner in The Instructor’s contest), and offers of free and inex- 
pensive classroom material on Health and Nutrition. 
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In addition to the Basic 7, eat any 
other wholesome foods that you want. 
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~ TEACH HEALTH and NUTRITION 





A School-Lunch Challenge 


EVELYN M. HERRINGTON 


Professor of Home Economics Education, College of Home Economics, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


EACHERS should avail themselves of a share in the $50,000,000 which Con- 
TT gress has appropriated for school lunches to be allocated in accordance 

with the needs of children in a given community. By placing at the 
schoolroom door a share of the responsibility for proper feeding of children, 
the government recognizes the importance of adequate lunches in building 
In addition to the “Second Front” and the “Home Front,” we 
now have a “Nutrition Front” for a great army of school children. Through 
the various state departments of education, the school-lunch funds should 
reach every school which makes acceptable plans for serving food to children 
at school. 


strong citizens. 


The difficulties confronting teachers are many. The mechanics of providing 
the food, the varied cultural backgrounds of the children, and the unpre- 
dictable family routine of war workers are some of the major problems they 
will have to solve in the coming months. There is no greater service that the 
teachers of America can render to the nation than to help build stronger, as 
well as wiser, citizens of tomorrow. 












































How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fall in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 


ready for your use are published on page 67.) 



































SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Send me the fourth of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 
parts of the Vacuum Cleaner and explains how they work. 


Name.......... — 


Address 


TWENTY HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me a set of “The Instructor Health and Safety Posters.” | enclose $1.00 in 


Name 











Address 








No teacher has met her responsibility who does not face these 
problems. She may need to say: “This is war. Your part, Mary 
and John, is to be healthy. You can be a good niece or nephew of 
Uncle Sam if you eat those foods which will make you healthy.” 
In years to come, when stronger girls and boys live longer lives 
with fewer illnesses, the teachers of today will reap a well-deserved 
reward. 

In preparing for a hot lunch or a hot dish at school, plan to 
have it supplement the lunches brought by the children, with due 
regard to their meals at home. To know what the children are eat- 
ing at home is a must for every teacher. Vegetable soup is a nutri- 
tious and favorite dish, permitting combinations of products that 
are available locally. Creamed soups were described in an article in 
THe INstructTor for January 1943. 

Perhaps a cornstarch pudding can be made at school. It may be 
variously flavored. Or such puddings are not difficult for chil- 
dren to bring in their lunches from home, provided they carry a 
lunch box rather than a paper bag. Ready-to-eat cereal also is 
easy to bring, but milk will need to be supplied. If a midmorning 
lunch appears to be necessary because of early or inadequate break- 
fasts of children who travel long distances to school, or in cases 
where mothers leave early for war plants, hot cereal may be the 
best selection for such a lunch. 

Never was there a time when so many children took lunches to 
school. And never was there a time when mothers could give so 
little attention to the planning and the packing of children’s 
lunches. Shortages and rationing introduce new problems because 
they interfere with our established habits of eating. Fortunately, 
although the pattern of the favorite lunch may have to be changed, 


there is no reason why any lunch should be below par in nutrients. | 


The sandwich, without doubt, will continue to be the piéce 
de résistance of most lunch boxes. Today the bread used in 
sandwiches is nutritious. Even white bread is more nutritious than 
ever before, since all bakers’ bread, as well as flour for home use, is 
fortified with vitamin B and iron. Butter is difficult to obtain. 
but luckily there is adequate margarine, fortified with vitamin A 
If the fillings are satisfactory, butter is of minor importance. Meat 
and cheese, which have been favorite fillings, are limited by the 
ration points available. Peanut butter is always liked by children 
and it is an excellent food. Now, too, we should turn to vegetable 
fillings, for it is in this kind of food that diets are likely to be de- 
ficient. Suggestions for vegetable sandwich fillings were given in 
the May 1943 issue of THE INsTRUCTOR. 

Even if the sandwich filling is of jam or jelly, vegetables have 
a place in the lunch box. Strips of raw carrot, circles or wedges of 
raw turnip, green pepper, rolled cabbage leaves, or cabbage salad 
will be enjoyed. In some parts of the country, tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers may be eaten like apples all winter. The great variety of 
vegetables grown this year in Victory Gardens should provide 
plenty of vegetables for lunches. 

When making your plans, do not fail to include cereals, both 
hot and ready-to-eat varieties, which are readily secured, are valu- 
able as a source of protein, and also supply minerals and vitamins. 
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FREE pamphlet “BETTER BREAKFASTS ON THE MARCH” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. IN, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


| | 
| | 
| Please send me pamphlet ‘Better Breakfasts on the March.” (One copy free to each teacher.) | 
: | 
| Name Saree | 
| 
| Address ne | 
5 a ee Dec. -IN-14 | 
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Name 
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FREE! order All Three New Teaching Aids on Menstrual Education 
POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. IN-12, Chicago 54, IIlinois 
Ma inst 


oupon direct to this address or follow mailing instructions at top of page.) 


Piease send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology chart for classroom use. 


copies of the brand-new, 16-page teaching manual, “This Is Why.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls. | 
| 
| 


Address. 


Dec -iN-38 a 
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Health for Victory 


HAZEL GODFREY 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Everett School, Lansing, Michigan 
Winner of Fourth Prize, Nutrition Contest of The Instructor 


Y PUPILS became interested in the study of foods, primarily 
in order to aid our government at a time when foods need to 
be conserved. They were eager to help our soldiers in every 

possible way by carrying on a good fight on the home front. 

Before they had gone far with the study, they were invited to 
see a motion picture in which clever puppets told the story of the 
coffee bean. The children came back to our room convinced that 
what puppets say is very emphatic. They therefore decided to use 
this way of telling the other children what they found to be 
true about foods. 

They voted to make their puppets immediately so that they 
would be ready when needed. Of course the puppets began talk- 
ing right away—as you might expect—but the talk was at random. 
The children soon saw how ridiculous it was to listen to such 
speeches. It was about this time that a class from Michigan State 
College of Agriculture visited us. This made the children more 
conscious that they had not really learned many facts. They then 
went to work in earnest to see which of them could prepare the 
most worth-while speeches. 

Sometime before this we had signed the National Nutrition 
Drive pledge in THe INsrrucToR and had received a wealth of 
literature on our subject. Many posters were mounted and dis- 
played on our blackboard space, and leaflets and booklets were 
placed on the table for reference. It was interesting to see how 
often children would go to the blackboard to study the _ posters 
closely and then would very confidently make statements regarding 
the matter under discussion. 

We talked about the different modes of transportation: air- 
planes, trains, boats, horses, and so on; and noted that each must 
be provided with fuel to have power for locomotion. In the case 
of the bicycle, we decided that the girl or boy riding it must also 
have fuel for the energy needed in pedaling. We then made an 
effort to discover which fuel would be most effective as an energy- 
producer for the child. 

We found that the body is made up of uncounted millions of 
cells. Bones, muscles, and flesh are composed of these cells, and 
when they are torn down by activity they must be built up again 
as soon as possible. 

A survey was made of the foods the children were eating. As 
we read and learned what we should cat, suggestions were given so 
that all could know where they needed to make adjustments in 
their food habits. We were weighed and measured and we con- 
tinued to keep growth records. 

Our first lessons were on the bony framework of the body. We 
had been interested in the Empire State Building in New York, 


learning how much steel was put into it to make it strong enough to hold 
thousands of persons, and to stand the strain of all the activities to be 
carried on there. The body’s bony framework was compared with the 
framework of a building. We found that bone is constructed largely of 
cartilage which becomes coated with calcium phosphate. We experimented, 
trying to dissolve the calcium with acid, in order to leave the bone so limp 
that it could be tied in a knot. Our experiment was a failure the first time, 
but later a little girl brought in a paper on which she had copied, from her 
brother’s chemistry set, directions for carrying out the experiment. By 
following these directions we did the experiment successfully. 

The children all wanted strong bones and teeth, and they learned the im- 
portance of milk in this connection. For one page of our books we drew 
skeletons. After studying tooth construction we devoted another page to 
good and poor teeth. We emphasized the necessity of keeping teeth in good 
condition by proper personal care each day and by visiting the dentist at reg- 
ular intervals. 

When a picture of two strong boys was brought for display we talked of 
the foods that are muscle-builders and repairers. The lunch box was con- 
sidered, and recipes were found that would furnish protein for a child’s or an 
adult’s lunch. 

Next we considered the carbohydrates and fats for fuel and energy. We 
were interested to learn that a bird eats its own weight in food each day 
because it needs to “keep up a good fire” while flying through the air. We 
noted that bread and other wheat-flour products are (Continued on next page) 
































How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
| like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 


pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
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FREE BooKLET ON FRUIT BEVERAGES 
| BIRELEY’S, Div. General Foods Corp., 1127 N. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, California 
| Please send me your illustrated FREE booklet, “Romance of California Orange industry and 
Bireley’s Beverages,’ and information about how to get Bireley’s Fruit Beverages for our 
| school. | 
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HELP your PpupiLs TO BE HEALTHY! 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Health Activities,” with its many suggestions for geementeny 
grades. | enclose $.50 in full payment. (Send only $.35 if you are an INSTRUCTO 
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| UNITS To HELP YOU TEACH HEALTH IN YOUR SCHOOL 
| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 

| Please send me the IIlustrated Units checked below at $.25 each (minimum order $1.00). 
| I enclose in full payment. 

| Food (6) City Life (15) Milk (48) 

| Shelter (7) Weather (19) The Nation’s Health (62) 
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FREE Fo.peEr, “FOOD VALUE OF ICE CREAM” 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. 9, 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, IIinois 


Please send me your free folder, “Food Value of ice Cream,” which explains the contribution 
this valuable food makes to health. 
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Every Teacher Can Promote Child Health 





the best and cheapest energy foods. Candy and 
sweets, though energy producers, should be 
taken only at the end of the meal. 

Td these children, calorie is not an unknown 
term. The other day one of the boys was asked 
what a calorie is, and to my satisfaction he re- 
plied promptly, “It is a unit of measurement 
for the heat which foods produce in the body.” 
The pupils have completed graphs showing 
what percentages of the various food elements 
are needed by children. The graphs are well 
done, showing an understanding of the subject 
and an interest in it, 

We have talked of the best kind of breakfast 
for children. In this connection the pupils 
have tried to be of help to a certain child, out- 
side our grade, who is known to eat a very light 
break fast. 

lodine-rich foods have been studied, and io- 
dized salt is understood to be a good food to 
use if we need to increase our iodine ration. 

The vitamins have been a favorite phase of 
the children’s study. We have brought to their 
attention vitamins A, B, C, D, and G. That 
they are alert to notice health references in 
magazines and books is illustrated by the fact 
that one day a statement was brought in about 
vitamin E, which we had not yet discussed. 

Our puppet show, an outgrowth of the 
grade’s study of nutrition, was very successful. 
Many persons came to see it. While it was in 
preparation, it grew and changed, becoming 
more colorful as the children forgot themselves 
fully. The slower pupils were determined to 
write a speech, cost what it would, in order to 
be included as actors. When we presented our 
show before the Girls’ League, each actor cut 
his part and made it into a little rhyme, since 
a short skit was wanted. 

There were many worth-while outcomes of 
our study. The children’s work improved in 
both oral and written composition. Their con- 
fidence in speaking before parents and others 


Health for Victory 


{Continued from preceding page} 


was really remarkable. Reading skills were 
benefited and vocabularies were enlarged. 
Many new words have become familiar in the 
spelling reviews. 

A fine, unselfish spirit of co-operation was 
developed among the children. If one pupil 
found a way in which he could help another, he 
was generous in doing so. Parents, brothers, 
and sisters joined us in our search for facts. 
That new ideas have penetrated to the homes is 
evident from comments made by members of 
the pupils’ families. 

The plot of our play was worked out entirely 
by the children. The following excerpts give 
an idea of it. The two speeches in verse at the 
end were a later addition. 


OUR HEALTH PLAY 


MRS. SMITH—Oh, Henry! Oh, Henry! 

HENRY (hired man)—Yes, ma’am. What 
did you want? 

MRS, SMITH—I am going to get dinner and I 
want you to go into the garden and bring me 
some vegetables. 

HENRY—AIll right, I'll get a few ’taters. 

MRS. SMITH—Why, I want more than just 
potatoes. I want some tomatoes and lettuce, 
some turnips and carrots. Get me some pears, 
and some apples for applesauce. You know my 
husband is a defense worker, and my little girl, 
too, must have plenty of nutritious food. Now 
hurry along! 

HENRY—Oh, yes! 
now. 

(Henry goes into the garden, works a few 
minutes, and then falls asleep under a tree.) 

poroTHY—Mother! May I have a nickel 
for a candy bar? 

MOTHER— Why, no, dear, don’t you remem- 
ber what I said about eating candy before 
dinner? You may have an apple or a pear. 

pOROTHY—Oh! What’s good about apples 
and pears? 


I’m on my way right 





MOTHER— Well, they have vitamins and they 
protect the body. They do not take away the 
appetite. 

DOROTHY—AIll right, Mother. You win. 

(As Henry snores in the garden, up come 
the vegetables and fruits, dressed in appropriate 
costumes. Each one tells what he or she is 
best fitted to do.) 

HENRY (awakens with a start)—Well, | 
must have taken a little nap. I must hurry 
and get those important vegetables and fruits. 

MRS. SMITH (fizally)—And that was how it 
all happened. Henry must have had a wonder- 
ful dream, but I shouldn’t be surprised if every 
word of it were true. 

UNCLE SAM— 

We are doing some things at home, 

But we aren't doing enough, you know. 

We must eat the best foods we can buy; 

We must fight as the soldiers do. 

Save your tin cans and milk bottles, too, 

Save rubbers and shoes and what-have-you; 

Buy War Bonds and Stamps, just all that you 
can— 

By doing our best, we can save many a man; 

We want surely to see the war through. 

(After applause, Uncle Sam continues.) 

We should save to bring Victory, 

For our boys out there 

Are fighting for our liberty, 

We all are well aware. 

We should drive our cars less, 

For rubber is scarce; 

We should not hoard the food 

That they say is the rarest. 

We should save rubber 

And turn in old metal, 

Maybe only a tire or a bicycle pedal; 

We should turn in waste fats 

And old papers, too, 

To let wave in the air 

The Red, White, and Blue. 


We hope the prize-winning articles in our nutrition contest, which have 
appeared on these pages, will encourage you to enliven your nutrition pro- 
gram and will give you new ideas to fire your pupils with enthusiasm for 
promoting good health. Make use of the suggestions which seem to fit 
your situation best, and see what satisfactory results you can obtain. 
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Have a Coca-Cola= Merry Christmas 
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AO. This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to 
nutrition and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of 
General Mills. These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized 
publications . . . in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 
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Thiamine Contribution 


through enrichment of flour and 
white bread to the new standards 


nificant. A sizable shortage of thiamine 
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> cn ene™ AS YOU KNOW, new standards for en- 
Showing percentages of the recommended daily riched flour and bread have been 


per capita allowance of thiamine contributed by 
various classes of foods in the average American 
pre-war diet; and the percentage not provided. 


set by the government. They became 
effective on Oct. 1, 1943. All flour 
milled on or after this date, and labeled 
“enriched,” must meet these new stand- 
ards. All white bread must be enriched 
and must contain a minimum of these 
% nutrients equivalent to the new stand- 
> ards for enriched flour. 
4 Higher levels of thiamine, niacin and 
yr iron are required by the new standards. 
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Fe Also the addition of riboflavin. 
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| = Minimum Flour Enrichment Standards 
NOT PROVIDED Py Mg. per lb. 
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Showing increase in percentage of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance of thiamine 
contributed if all the flour-converted products in 
the average normal (pre-war) diet were enriched 
in line with the new enrichment standards. 


of riboflavin added is substantial. The 
significance of these increases is obvious 
when you consider: (1) that white flour 
and bread make up a large part of the 
average diet; (2) that some of these nu- 
trients have long been inadequate in 
the diet of many Americans; (3) that 
in war time, shortages of certain foods 
are bound to exist. 

Thiamine Contribution Especially Sig- 
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Showing that 100% of the recommended daily per 
capita allowance of thiamine would be met if per 
capita consumption of enriched flour-converted 
products as defined in Chart 2 were increased 


has existed in the average American 
diet. This is generally recognized by 
leading nutritionists. Thus the contri- 
bution of thiamine through enrichment 
is of especial significance. 

Note these charts prepared under the 
direction of General Mills Nutrition 
Department. They show that if all 
family white flour were enriched and if 
all baked goods were made with en- 
riched flour or included the equivalent 
in enrichment ingredients added to the 
doughs, a substantial part of the thia- 
mine inadequacy of the average pre- 
war American diet (first chart) would 
be eliminated (second chart); and that 
the recommended daily per capita al- 
lowance for thiamine would be fully 
met if the per capita consumption of 
enriched flour and baked goods were 
increased about 40% (third chart). 

Everyone interested in further nu- 
tritional progress will agree that an- 
other important step forward has been 
taken. 

General Mills began meeting the new 
standards, Oct. 1. In the interest of better 
nutrition for the American family, all 
General Mills brands of family flour 
are being enriched to the new levels of 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron. 


General Mills, Inc. 
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about 40%. 


The above charts are based on 1.6 mg. of thiamine and 2800 calories 
(the recommended daily allowance for thiamine and calories on a per 
capita basis), 


These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Beginning on Oct. 1, 1943, all brands of family flour produced by 
General Mills are being enriched to the new standards. This includes Gold Medal “‘ Kitchen-tested” Flour, Drifted Snow Flour (in 
the West), Red Band Flour (in the South), PurAsnow, Red Star, Rex and other sectional brands. Also the flour in Bisquick, and in 
Sperry Pancake and Waffle Flour. Furthermore, all of General Mills’ ready-to-eat cereals are restored to whole grain levels. 
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COMMUNITY HELPERS 
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The Postman Delivers Our Mail 


























ORGANIZE A MOTHERS’ CLUB 


OPLE always need the feeling of 
P: close community relationship 

to help them face the problems 
of everyday living. In the small rural 
community where I teach a one-room 
district school we are meeting that 
need through a mothers’ club. If you 
do not already have such an organiza- 
tion, try starting one this year, for in 
these days of shortages and heart- 
_aches, more than ever before, there is 
need for a closeness, a pulling togeth- 
er, a reversion to the ways of our 
fathers. It is true that organizing a 
mothers’ club is a lot of work, but, 
when you have read about the way 
our club has functioned, perhaps you 
will agree with me that the effort is 
distinctly worth while. 

For the few years that I had been 
teaching in that school the idea of 
starting some sort of community or- 
ganization had been simmering in my 
brain, but, like so many other ideas, 
that is all it did. In the middle of 
November two years ago, we began to 
plan our Christmas program. The play 
sclected had several scene changes, 
and I approached my trustee on the 
subject of a new stage curtain. As a 
result of that request, I soon found 
myself in possession of about thirty 
yards of monk’s cloth to be made into 
a curtain—a terrific amount of sew- 
ing! I needed help. Then my idea 
began to take shape. Here was a real 
reason for enlisting the services of the 
mothers of my pupils. So I began to 
plan the organization that has since 
grown so strong in our Community. 

I started by sending invitations to 
the mothers to meet with me on a 
certain date in the schoolhouse to plan 
some sort of club for mothers. Then 
my three eighth-grade girls and | 
planned the refreshments. At this 
first meeting and at all the succeed- 
ing meetings, the older girls of the 
.chool served the refreshments. They 
liked to help and it gave them invalu- 
able experience. I had an opportunity 
to teach them very effectively many 
little graces, and they gained consid- 
erably in poise. It also pleased the 
mothers to have the girls take over 
this task. 

At this first meeting, I introduced 
the idea of the club and the immedi- 
ate problem of the curtain for the 
stage, and suggested other activities 
in which such a group could take 
part. From the very beginning the 
women liked the idea and were co- 
operative and helpful. We decided, 
since it was so near Christmas, to cen- 
ter our work around that holiday and 
leave the actual organization of the 
club for the January meeting. I might 
add here that this idea of waiting 
worked out exceptionally well, be- 
cause by the time the group had 
worked together over this Christmas 
activity, they were better able to plan 
their organization and choose their 
leaders than they would have been 
that first day. 

At this initial mecting, the moth- 
ers decided to meet on two afternoons 
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One woman who 
had an electric sewing machine vol- 
unteered to have the meetings at her 


to seW the curtain. 


home. So, on two afternoons before 
Christmas, we met there and sewed 
and talked and enjoyed light refresh- 
ments. It was like an old-fashioned 
quilting bee! We sat around the room 
with the curtain spread out in the 
middle and all of us worked on hems! 
My student teacher at that time hap- 
pened to be a young man. He was 
not much help with the sewing, but 
he was ever so useful in entertaining 
the young children whose mothers 
had to bring them because there was 
no one at home with whom to leave 
them. 

By the time the curtain was com- 
pleted, I realized that some of the 
mothers, who before this had had on- 
ly a speaking acquaintance with one 
another, were now visiting back and 
forth and using first names. Those 
informal meetings ditl'more for the 
spirit of the school and community 


than anything that had happened in =. 


long time. 

The mothers discussed other things 
that they would ‘like to do tégether. 
They decided to accompany the chil- 
dren on their annual Christmas carol 
trip around the neighborhood. One 
woman suggested that the trip wind 
up at her house and that the mothers 
supply cocoa and sandwiches for the 
carolers. Everyone approved, and this 
suggestion worked out so well that 
we did it again the next year, and 
everyone wants to make it an annual 
custom. 

The club also decided to exchange 
names and small gifts as the children 
have always done. It added greatly to 
the hilarity of the Christmas party 
when Santa Claus pulled out of his 
pack presents for the mothers as well 
as the children. At the closing of 


‘school just before the holidays, every- 


one agreed with me that it had been 
the nicest Christmas we had ever had, 
and we credited it to the fact that we 
were sharing Christmas with one an- 
other. I can’t express the satisfaction 
I experienced from having the com- 
munity and the school drawn so 








closely together, particularly at that 
time of the year. 

In January we held our organiza- 
tion meeting and decided on member- 
ship rules, meetings, dues, and so on. 
These are, of course, things that will 
differ with each community. We de- 
cided to hold our meetings once a 
month on the third Monday of the 
month and to have dues of ten cents 
a month. All of the meetings were 
to be in the schoolhouse, but each 
month a different mother would act 
as hostess. The duties of the hostess 
were to plan the meeting, send out 
the invitations, arrange the refresh- 
ments, and act as chairman of the 
meeting. 

Frequently the hostess went into 
conference with me over the matter 
of entertainment because, if we need- 
ed a speaker, it was usually easier for 
me to make the arrangements. The 
originality and resourcefulness that 
the mothers showed in the invitations 
they made and in the refreshments 
they served were constantly a surprise 
to me. (I made available to them any 
of the school supplies that they need- 
ed, such as colored paper, ink, cray- 
ons, or party books.) It proved that 
these women had been hungry for a 
chance to do something creative, and 
now that they had been given an 
opportunity, they really took advan- 
tage of it. 

During the two years that our club 
has existed thus far, the mothers have 
done many different things, among 
them the planning of some of the 
children’s parties. (Ours is a school 
that has a party every time we can 
think of a good excuse.) The pupils 
still plan a certain number of parties 
every year because I feel that they 
need the experience. When the moth- 
ers take over a party, they plan every- 
thing, from the invitations to the 
refreshments, games, and prizes. | 
must confess that the first time they 
did this I was a little skeptical of 
their ability to carry through a pro- 
gram of games, and so, on the day of 
the party, I was fortified with a reser- 
voir of games ready to play if the 
mothers’ plans broke down. But I 


never needed them. ‘Those women 
just went ahead as if planning and 
conducting parties was one of their 
everyday experiences. 

Sometimes the mothers come to 
school and take part in a quiz pro- 
gram with the children, or come just 
to visit the school and watch the 
classes or join in singing old, familiar 
songs on Friday afternoons. 

A certain number of the meetings 
during the year are private mectings. 
At them, we talk over our own plans, 
make new plans, learn quite a bit 
about parliamentary procedure, and 
have long discussions about the chil- 
dren and what they are doing in 
school and at home. These talks are 
always interesting to me because they 
help me to understand my pupils bet- 
ter. I know that the mothers enjoy 
our discussions because they make 
them feel closer to the school. They 
feel that they are being consulted, 
and that nothing goes on in classes 
about which they are not informed. 

At other meetings we have speak- 
ers. Our county nurse has been a 
popular guest. She has come to us at 
different times and talked about the 
health of the children, about nutri- 
tious foods, and once about communi- 
cable diseases. The mothers eagerly 
took advantage of the opportunity 
to ask the nurse questions about their 
own children, their food phobias, 
and their sleep habits. 

Another welcome visitor was the 
district superintendent. Once the lo- 
cal librarian came to talk about new 
books for both children and adults, 
and several professors from the col- 
lege near by were guest speakers. 

The value of a mothers’ club can 
hardly be overestimated. It is tre- 
mendously helpful to all involved. It 
gives a secure feeling to a teacher to 
know that she has the mothers of the 
community behind her. If problems 
of discipline, administration, or sup- 
plies arise, she knows that she can 
turn to the community and get help 
and support. It is a fine thing for 
the children to have their mothers as 
close to the school as a mothers’ club 
can bring them. Among mothers who 
meet regularly with their children’s 
teacher, there are less likely to be 
small dissatisfactions or petty squab- 
bles over children’s problems. Every- 
thing is brought into the open and 
discussed. Teacher and mothers alike 
feel that they can rely upon one an- 
other for co-operation. 

I have often thought as I listened 
to other teachers tell about the dis- 
satisfaction and pettiness they have 
encountered in their communities that 
if they could only realize what a boon 
a mothers’ club would be, they would 
not hesitate at the prospect of the 
work involved, but would plunge in 
and start one. Don’t just assume that 
your community is different—that 
the mothers of your pupils wouldn't 
co-operate with you. Give them 2 
chance. You may be surprised and 
you will certainly be happier! 
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CHRISTMAS SEATWORK 


LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 
Principal, Beaufort Elementary School, Beaufort, South Carolina 
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Color the horn Color the chick yellow. Color the football 
red and blue. Color the wheels blue. brown. 















Color the tree 


Wail green. 


MW Color the tub red. 
drum ball Color the balls ws 











red. . P 
Color the drum red. Colpe: the ¢ tinsel ‘Coles the boat 
Color the ball purple. orangeiiace brown. 


Color the sails 
green. 





balloon 


Color the doll’s 


dress blue. 


Color the doll’s 


socks yellow. 


Color the doll’s 


shoes brown. 


Color the Teddy 


bear orange. 


Color the balloon 
blue. 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


This Christmas not all family circles will 
be complete, because many young men and 
young women are serving in the armed 
forces. Thousands of them will be spending 
Christmas in Italy, where this picture was 
painted. Italy was the homeland of some of 
the greatest of the old masters—the famous 
painters of the Renaissance. 

Last year Americans in England shared 
their Christmas packages with little English 
girls and boys; this year you may be sure that 
Americans in Italy will divide their cakes and 
candy among brown-eyed Italian children. 
Do you think these little folks will be glad 
that the Americans have arrived? 

Many of our young men will probably at- 
tend Christmas services in the Italian cathe- 
drals and will see the beautiful religious works 
of art which decorate them. Some may be in 
Florence, where this picture hangs in the 
Uffizi Gallery. Florence has been called “the 


, ” 
world’s greatest art center. 


THE ARTIST 


Sandro Botticelli (Bot-te-chel’le) , who was 
born about 1444, was christened Alessandro 
di Mariano dei Filipepi. His older brother 
Giovanni was nicknamed Botticello, which 
means “Little Barrel,’ and somehow Sandro 
acquired this name, with an “i” at the end of 
it instead of an “o.”” Because the father had 
a large family to support, Giovanni helped 
to look after Sandro. 


Botticelli lived in a glorious city, Florence, * 


and in a glorious age, the Renaissance. The 


Medici family, who were lavish patrons of , 


the arts, ruled Florence then. Leonardo 4g; 
Vinci, Verrocchio, and Fra Filippo Lippi were 
contemporary artists. At the age of fifteen, 
Sandro was apprenticed to Fra Filippo Lippi, 
and in the following eight years Sandro 
gained much from this master. After Lippi’s 
death in 1469, the young artist studied with 
the Pollaiuoli brothers, who were painters and 
goldsmiths. They taught him to draw more 
accurately and to utilize gold in his paintings. 

The revival of interest in everything classi- 
cal led Botticelli and others to paint scenes 
which contained figures of Greek goddesses, 
nymphs, and other mythological characters. 
His “Primavera” (“Spring’’) is an example 
of this poetic and imaginative type of work. 

For two years (1481-82) Botticelli, with 
other leading artists, was in Rome, helping to 
decorate the Sistine Chapel. Afterwards, for 
a decade, he worked in Florence, carrying out 
commissions for the Medici family, and also 
painting a number of fine altarpieces and 
other religious pictures. 

Botticelli’s Madonnas have a wistful, spirit- 
ual quality, a delicacy and refinement, that 
are lacking in many representations of this 
subject. His other work includes portraits, 
frescoes, and drawings to illustrate Dante's 
Divine Comedy. 

In his later years Botticelli was strongly in- 
fluenced by the great Florentine reformer 
Savonarola. He joined the group which kept 
alive Savonarola’s teachings, and thereafter 
did less painting. 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 
oF “MADONNA OF THE MAGNIFICAT” MAY 
BE FOUND ON PAGES 34-35. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI 
“Madonna of the Magnificat” 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








en mea Domi- 

7 That is 
the Latin way of saying “My soul 
doth magnify the Lord.” From her 


num,” writes Mary. 


song of thanksgiving the picture 
takes its name. 

Why is Mary praising the Lord? 
If you have a baby sister or brother, 
you can guess how she loved the baby 
Jesus. 

See how his plump little body 
stands out against his mother’s cloth- 
ing. His left hand rests on a tropical 
fruit, the pomegranate. Mary’s beau- 
tifully shaped hand helps to hold it. 
W’lizt does the baby seem to be doing 


‘with his-right pand?. : «: 


He looks.up.at his mother, and so 
our ¢yés are ied'to her face and to her 
golden diadem. The rays of the halo 
and the angels’ upraised arms direct 
our attention to the same spot. 

How gently, wistfully, the Madon- 
na bends over the babe! The artist 
thought of her as the Queen of 
What does she have that a 
queen wears? What symbol is there 
to remind us of heavenly things? 

How does this picture suggest that 
Botticelli once worked with gold- 
smiths? Did the mother of Jesus 
really wear a gold crown and gold- 
trimmed Gold represents 
riches. In what way was Mary rich? 

A lovely pattern is formed by the 
curves of gold braid on Mary’s robe. 
Delicate streamers of veil swirl from 
the crown. The angels have wavy 
Find other curved lines. What 
shape is the picture? 

How many angels do you see? 
What is each doing? They are not 
dressed like the angels we usually find 


Heaven. 


clothes? 


hair. 


in pictures, but like Italian boys of 
that day. The faces are portraits. 

Notice how the angel in red draws 
together the group on the left side 
of the picture. Where is there more 
red? What other colors do you find? 
Do you like Mary’s blue robe? A bit 
of lighter blue is seen in the sky. The 
little landscape in the background is 
like a melody running through the 
picture. Why do you think Botticelli 
introduced it? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
UFriz1 GALLERY, FLORENCE 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


A SCHOOLROOM window may be 
transformed into a_ beautiful 
stained-glass window for Christmas. 
Planning the design is such fun! In 
one school a group of children illus- 
trated Christmas songs, while anoth- 
er group used Christmas angels. A 
very interesting window would be 
one showing an American Christmas. 
Thick outlines, to suggest the lead 
of real stained-glass windows, should 
be painted with waterproof black 
ink. There must be no delicate lines. 
The background for the design should 
not be realistic, but should consist 
merely of areas of color. If the back- 
ground areas are not too large, the 
effect will be more jewellike. 
Various materials may be used. 
Thin muslin which has been washed 
and ironed can be stretched on a light 
wooden frame and painted with dyes. 
Heavy wrapping paper is good in 
combination with colored transparent 
tissue or hand-tinted typewriter pa- 
per. [See also page 33 of this issue. ] 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS STORY 


A long, long time ago God 
our Heavenly Father looked 
down on the world and said, 
“Many people have forgotten 
that they are to be loving, 
helpful, kind to one another. 
I will send my Son. He will 
show them how to live to- 
gether. He will help sad peo- 
ple to be glad. He will help 
sick people to be well. He 
will help people who are do- 
ing wrong to do right. He is 
the best gift I can give. I 
will choose sweet Mary for 
his mother, and good carpen- 
ter Joseph for his father.” 


Mary and Joseph had to 
take a long trip. They went 
to the town named Bethle- 
hem. There a list was being 
made of all the people who 
lived where Mary and Joseph 
lived. Mary and Joseph had 
to write their names on the 
list too. 

Mary was very tired when 
they came to Bethlehem. She 
had ridden so far on a little 
donkey. Joseph went to find 
a good place to stay all night. 
But there was no room any- 


© E. 1. Couse; from a Copley Print, © Curtis and Cameron, Inc., Boston 
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Adoration of the Shepherds”—Couse 
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Pictures for Your Bulletin Board 





“Sistine Madonna” (Detail)—Raphael 
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where. So many had arrived 
at Bethlehem ahead of Mary 
and Joseph. A kind man said, 
“You are welcome to stay in 
my clean stable.” There in 
that stable the baby Jesus was 
born. He did not have a 
crib. But the horses and cows 
gave him their feeding box 
for a bed. Another name for 
feeding box is manger. 


The baby Jesus was the 
very first Christmas present 
that anybody had. Some 
shepherds visited him as he 
lay in the manger. After they 
had gone back to their sheep, 
other men came to see Jesus. 
They brought him presents— 
bright, shining gold, and 
sweet-smelling perfume. A 
lovely star had shown the 
way to the baby in Bethle- 


hem. These men knew a 
great many things. They 
were called wise men. How 


happy they were to find the 
baby that God had promised 
them! They knelt and said 
“Thank you” to God our 
Father. Mary and Joseph 
were happy, too. 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Ar: 


“Adoration of the Magi”—Rubens 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Words to Watch 


MARGARET E. PARRY 
Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


1. In each sentence choose the cor- 
rect form of the verb from the two 
given in parenthesis. 

1. Neither the rooms nor the stair- 
* way (is, are) clean. 

2. Neither my uncle nor my cous- 
ins (has, have) seen him. 

3. Either she or I (write, writes) 
to him every day. 

4. Neither he nor you 
thinks) the school will win. 

§. Either the davenport or the 
chairs (has, have) to be moved. 

6. If neither you nor he nor I (un- 
derstand, understands) the speaker, 
his enunciation must be poor. 

7. Either Jack or the girls (has, 
have) the book. 

8. Either you or your sisters (is, 
are) needed. 


(think, 


Il. Change each of the following sen- 

tences so as to make it grammatical. 
1. I shall not only stop at the 

grocery but also at the market. 


2. Her mother neither allowed 
Mary to go to the movies nor to the 
party. 


3. Everyone said that they would 
contribute a dollar. 

4. There isn’t but one person who 
remembers Mr. Jones. 

5. The road will be closed except 
a petition is sent to the Board. 

6. I like these kind of apples. 

7. George has a larger collection of 
stamps than any boy in the school. 

8. If I could swim like he does, I 
should enter the mect. 

9. The reason Mrs. Smith refused 
was because she was too busy. 

10. My grandmother seldom ever 
leaves the house at night. 

11. Who did he say to ask for? 

12. The estate was divided between 
six Cousins. 

13. They asked John, whom they 
thought was twenty-one, why he had 
not voted: 

14. Between you and I, I didn’t 
think much of the program. 


Ill. In the following sentences insert 
shall or will to convey the meaning 
that you think is intended. 


1. I be glad to go. 

2. we meet on Friday? 

ie read the book, I 
promise you. 

. you be glad when 
Christmas vacation comes? 

5. you show me how to 
bake cookies? 

6. He never leave with my 
permission. 

7. If you lose this opportunity, 
you always regret it. 


8. Their wishes be carried 
out, the lawyer assures them. 
9. Mary and John and I 
make plans for the party. 
10. Nothing 
from the path of duty. 
11. They finish their task 
before night. 
12. The dinner is to be at seven 
o'clock, and Mr. Smith be the 


speaker. 


swerve us 


IV. Match the wotds in 'the-nuinleted ° 


list with those in the lettered list 


1. doubloon ‘LY. Jampoon 
2 spoon 12. raccogn 
3. picaroon 13. platoon 
4. typhoon ° 14." poitrddn ** 
5. pontoon 15. simoon 
6. pantaloon 16. patroon 
7. cocoon 17. Walloon 
8. loon 18. balloon 
9. lagoon 19. macaroon 
10. buffoon 20. boon 

a. animal 1. satire 

b. cake m. benefit 

¢. coin n. coward 

d. troops 0. pool 

ce. bird p. utensil 

f. hot, dry wind q. native of 

g. boat southern Belgium 

h. airship r. trouser 

i. Case s. tropical cyclone 

j. pirate t. colonial Dutch 

k. clown landed proprietor 


(For key, see page 68) 








Candy canes represent 


shepherds on the 
first Christmas night. 


the staffs of the 
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A light in the window 

on Christmas Eve is ~~ 
to guide the Christ 
child to the door. 
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Products of the Americas 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Formerly, Teacher, Public School, Gumboro, Delaware 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. Corn is grown in every republic 
on the American continents, 

2. French immigrants brought the 
white potato to the United States. 

3. The United States produces 400 


‘- million. bushels of potatoes annually. 


4. The banana is grown with spe- 
cial success in Central America. 

5. Bananas have been used for food 
since long before Christ. 

6. A banana plant will produce as 
many as four bunches of fruit. 

7. American Indians of Columbus’ 
time used rubber as a plaything. 

8. Charles Goodyear invented a 
way to make rubber practical. 

9. The ancient Aztecs were fond 
of chocolate. 

10. The pods of the cacao plant 
grow on stems. 

11. Quinine is extracted from cin- 
chona bark. 

12. Red quebracho (“ax breaker”) 
is highly prized for railroad ties. 

13. The Spaniards first found va- 
nilla in use in Cuba. 

14. The fiber of sisal is used in 
making cords. 

15. The drug cocaine is extracted 
from coca leaves. 

16. Peppermint is an aromatic 
herb which gives a pleasing flavor- 
ing. 
17. The dried stigmas of saffron 
yield a deep red dye. 

18. Tungsten has a lower melting 
point than any other metal. 

19. The metal cobalt must be blue 
in color because we have a pigment 
known as cobalt blue. 

20. Mica may be divided into thin, 
translucent sheets. 

21. Galvanized iron is iron coated 
with zinc. 

22. Mercury freezes at zero, Fah- 
renheit. 

23. Tapioca is obtained from the 
root of the cassava. 


24. Gelatin is a vegetable product. 

25. Most of the petroleum ob- 
tained in South America comes from 
the mountains. 

26. Comparatively little 
comes from South America. 

27. Chile’s nitrate is used in agri- 
culture and industry. 


copper 


Il. Match each product referred to 
in the numbered list with the correct 
place name in the lettered list. 

1. It is the largest Latin-American 
manufacturer of textiles. 

2. It supplies half the world’s 
borax. 

3. Its tin mines are from 10,000 
to 16,000 feet above sea level. 

4. An important product of the 
region is bauxite, the commercial 
source of aluminum. 

§. It has developed a great meat- 
packing industry. 

6. It is the leading producer of 
Panama hats. 

7. This country is the source of 
the famous Caracas cacao. 


a. Chile e. Bolivia 

b. Venezuela f. Argentina 
c. Guianas g- Ecuador 
d. Brazil 


III. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
statement true. 

1. Coffee was originally (an Old 
World, a New World) product. 

2. Coffee has been traced to (Abys- 
sinia, Africa, South America). 

3. Coffee was introduced into the 
West Indies about (1620, 1720, 
1820). 

4. The coffee tree begins to bear in 
the (first, second, third) year. 

§. Brazil furnishes about (45, 65, 
95) per cent of the world’s coffee. 

6. (Central America, Brazil, Cuba) 
is famous for mild coffees. 

7. The blossoms of the coffee tree 
are (pink, white, yellow). 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 











The poinsettia is a 


native to Mexico. 


truly American 


Christmas flower, 








IV. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sen- 
tence true. 


1. _.... leads the world in the 
growing of coffee. 

2. _........ is called the World’s 
Sugar Bowl. 


3. More cotton is grown in __. 
than in any other country. 

4. The finest rubber in the world 
is obtained in _......... 

§. Outside of the United States, 
Indian corn is known as : 

6. The tree from whose seeds cocoa 
and chocolate are made is the 


7. Two tropical fruits that are 
shaped somewhat like a .... are 
the mango and the avocado. 

8. Vegetable ivory for buttons is 
obtained from the _... nut. 

9. The original home of the Irish 
potato was the - Mountains. 

10, ........ is said to have carried 
the first grains of corn to Europe. 

11. In England the favorite drink 
is tea, in South America it is —.___.. 

12. The fruit of the coco tree is 
the __. , 

13. Rich petroleum wells are found 
a (For key, see page 68) 


Sharp Eyes at Christmas 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


The one-word answers to the ques- 
tions given below will all be found in 
the words MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

I. On Christmas Day 

1. What did little Jack Horner do 
before he ate his Christmas pie? 

2. What kind of laugh does Santa 
Claus have? 

3. What do we call Santa’s wife? 

4. When Grandma comes for the 
holidays, what do you wish she would 
do? 

§. What does Mother do to the 
Christmas fowl before she roasts it? 

6. When Christmas dinner is 
served, what do you do? 

7. What do you like to eat on your 
cereal on Christmas morning? 

8. What is often placed on top of 
the Christmas tree? 

9. What do you do with Christ- 
mas candy when guests call? 

10. Where do you like to skate on 
a cold Christmas afternoon? 

11. If presents are hidden, what do 
you have to do to find them? 

12. What do we have at Christmas 
time that is a synonym of jollity? 


Il. After reading Dickens’ “A Christ- 


mas Carol” 


1. What did the gentlemen call 
Scrooge when they came to get a do- 
nation for the poor? 
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2. When Scrooge sat in his count- 
inghouse, on the afternoon before 
Christmas, what did the candlelight 
look like? 

3. When Scrooge asked his nephew 
what reason the nephew had to be 
merry, since he was poor, the nephew 
referred to the fact that Scrooge was 
the opposite; what was it? 

4. What did Scrooge cry out when 
he finally realized that Marley’s ghost 
was in his room? 

5. When Scrooge and the Ghost of 
Christmas Present looked at London 
on Christmas morning, what choked 
the streets? 

6. Which young Cratchit came 
home on his father’s shoulder? 

7. Master Peter Cratchit’s task was 
to do what to the potatoes? 

8. What did the two young 
Cratchits set for everybody? 

9. What came out with the pud- 
ding when it was taken “out of the 
copper? 

10. What was the “hot mixture” 
expected to do when it was put on 
the hob? 

11. When the Ghost of Christmas 
Present returned to Scrooge’s rooms 
with him, what were ringing? 

12. Who did the maid say was at 
home when Scrooge called at his neph- 
ew’s house? (For hey, see page 68) 


India—Land of Mystery 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the 
Statement true, 

1. A large part of India is a 
bordered on the east by the 


> 


on the west by the , and on 
the south by the - 

2. Much of India lies in the 
a 

3. One of the titles of King 
George VI is . of India. 

4. The _.... is a plateau which 


extends through central India. 

> nee in the north of 
India are the highest mountains in 
the world. 

6. Across the Bay of Bengal is the 
small country of » which was 
formerly part of India. : 

7. The largest city of India is 

8. The second largest city of India 
TD annual 


ane is the sacred city of 
the Hindus. 

10. The chief river of northwest- 
ern India is the ......_.. 

| en is the 
British India. 

12. Besides British India, India in- 
cludes a number of é 


Il. if the staement is’ true write T 
after its if it is faise, write F after it,, 


1. The prevailing winds of dndis_ 


ave ihe mensoons. 

2. The pecple of India are united 
by a common:teligion, : . 

3. Many of the people of India are 
very poor. 

4. Sugar beets are an important 
crop of India. 

§. Part of the native population in 
India is opposed to British rule. 

6. Most farmers of India use primi- 
tive implements. 

7. The dog is a sacred animal to 
the people of India. 

8. The Ganges Valley is one of the 
densely populated areas of the world. 

9. India has no harbors. 


capital of- 


Ill. Match each item in the numbered 
list with the correct description in 
the lettered list. 


1. Everest a. beautiful monument 
2. Khyber __b. highest peak 

3. Punjab c. native leader 

4. Taj Mahal d. northwestern 

§. Gandhi province 


e. mountain pass 


IV. If you had a brother in the armed 
forces and he was on duty in India, 
he might write that he had seen some 
of these sights—which ones? 

. elephants 

. skyscrapers 

. temples 

. subways 

. broad highways 

. jungles 

. a statue of Queen Victoria 

. hula dancers 

. narrow-gauge railways 

10. the Suez Canal 

11. kangaroos 

12. banyan trees 

13. oxen 

14. the road to Mandalay 

15. irrigation canals 

16. cotton mills 

17. mud huts 


wCoeoNnNavr aw ND = 


V. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
statement true. 

1. The two leading cereal crops 
raised in India are (wheat, barley, 
rice, corn). 

2. The natives of India learned 
long ago how to make (cloth, shoes, 
paper, hats) of jute. 

3. One other fiber plant (cotton, 
flax) is also an important crop of 
India. 

4. The (mango, bamboo) tree pro- 
vides an edible fruit. 

§. Natives of India belong to the 
(white, yellow, red, black) race. 

6. If it were not for India, fewer 
people could drink (cocoa, tea, lem- 
onade). (For key, see page 68) 





stars of the first 


Christmas Eve. 





Lights on a Christmas 


tree symbolize the 
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A LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS 


SILENT-READING SEATWORK FOR THE SECOND GRADE 


LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


Principal, Beaufort Elementary School, Beaufort, South Carolina 





Jane wrote a letter to Santa 
- Claus. It said: 


Dear Santa Claus, 
Please bring me a kitty. 
| want a yellow kitty. 
| will be good to it. 
Jane 
On Christmas, Mother called, 
“Wake up, Jane! 


See what Santa brought.” 


Jane ran downstairs. 


She saw toys under the tree. 


She saw a brown basket. 
She heard something say, 


‘Mew, mew!” 


Then she opened the basket. 


She saw a yellow kitten. 
“Oh, oh!” said Jane. 
“Santa brought my kitty.” 
Jane was very happy. 
And so was the kitty. 





Read the story. Write the 
answers to these questions. 
What did Jane want? 

What did she send to Santa 


Claus? 


Who called Jane? 
What did Jane see under 


the tree? 


Where was the kitten? 
What did the kitten say? 
Who brought the kitten? 
How did Jane feel? 


Draw pictures to go with 


this story. 


First draw Jane writing 
to Santa Claus. 

Next draw the tree. 
Then draw Jane and the 


kitten. 


Make the kitten the right 


color. 
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NE of our reading lessons was 
O entitled “Fun from Many 
Lands.” After studying about 
the Christmas stories and legends, one 
boy suggested that it would be nice 
to arrange a corner of our room to il- 
lustrate some of the different cus- 
toms. In carrying out this project we 
correlated reading, English, art, and 
arithmetic. Searching through text- 
books, supplementary readers, ency- 
clopedias, and magazines, the pupils 
compiled their material. During Eng- 
lish classes, reports were given, stories 
were told, interesting facts were dis- 
cussed, and plans were made for the 
Christmas corner. 
Sometimes the arguments became 
rather heated. For though all the 
pupils enjoyed learning about the Nor- 


A GAY CHRISTMAS CORNER 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


DOLORES ANN FROMME 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Hoxie City School, Hoxie, Kansas 


wegian Tomtar, the English waits, 
La Befana of Italy, and the pijata 
of Mexico, some soon realized that it 
would be impossible to illustrate all 
of the customs in our limited space. 
Each child had his own pet idea and 
defended it. Finally, the class de- 
cided to portray only those customs 
that were the most common in the 
United States. 

The girls drew upon one black- 
board with colored chalk a scene, 
“Bethlehem Night,” which they 
found in the December 1942 issue of 
THe INstRucTOR. Under the black- 
board picture the boys fashioned a 
fireplace of brick paper. The chalk 
tray served as a mantel. 

Upon the mantel tiny candles and 
holders were placed. The candle hold- 
ers were made of spools, some covered 
with crepe paper, others enameled, 
and several marbelized. A few of the 
candles were marbelized also. The 
other candles were hand-dipped ones 
which the children had made out of 
string wicks and paraffin when they 
were studying pioneer life. 

Some of the children brought an- 
kle socks which were thurhbtaeed to 
the edge of the mantel. Later on they 
were filled with Christrnas surpfisés 


for all the pupils. These were distrib- 
uted at the conclusion of the Christ- 
mas program just before school let 
out for vacation. 

Using cardboard houses, toy auto- 
mobiles, small trees, cotton, reindeer, 
and a Santa Claus figure, the children 
arranged a Christmas scene on the top 
of the enameled orange-crate maga- 
zine case. On the top of the orange- 
crate bookcase they put the miniature 
figures of the Natwity scene, which 
they enjoyed handling and rearrang- 
ing many times a day. 

The children wanted their Christ- 
mas tree placed upon a low reading 
table. This brought the top of the 
tree near the suspended globe. One 
boy said he thought that the globe 
hanging there spoiled their Christmas 
corner. But one of the girls quickly 
argued that it was really fine for the 
globe to be there, because the class 
had been studying about Christmas 
in many lands, and furthermore this 
festival is celebrated over the whole 
world! So the children decided that 
the globe was not an inappropriate 
part of their Christmas corner, after 
all. 

The Christmas corner was enjoyed 


and greatly admired by the whole’ 





class. Here they gathered for discus- 
sion periods, to practice caroi singing, 
and to rehearse parts for the Christ- 
mas play. To the children from oth- 
er rooms who came in daily, and to 
the parents and other visitors on the 
afternoon of the program, they never 
tired of explaining and telling the 
many things they had learned about 
the origin of Christmas customs in 
different parts of the world. And 
with much enthusiasm they told 
what pleasure they had had in plan- 
ning for and in arranging their class- 
room Christmas corner. 


USES FOR OLD CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARY R. JUBON 








to make 
Christmas plans, the chil- 
dren bring old used Christ- 


HEN we begin 


mas cards to school. These cards are 
t in boxes or envelopes, each 
marked with the owner’s name. The 
teacher provides a general collection 
for those children who cannot bring 
any cards. (The P.T.A. usually sup- 
plies a quantity.) 
few varieties of cards, when 
framed, make lovely presents that the 
children are proud to give. Frames 
may be made of raffia wrapped over 
very stiff cardboard foundations. 
Natural raffia is least expensive, but 
it other colors are available the frames 
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can harmonize with the pictures. 
Simple wooden frames may be brought 
from home and used, or plain, inex- 
pensive frames may be bought at ten- 
cent stores and the pictures in them 
replaced with colorful scenes from 
the finer Christmas cards. 

Teaching children how to choose 
cards worth framing is a functional 
art-appreciation lesson. A very few 
guiding principles, agreed upon in a 
conference period, are listed and post- 
ed for reference while the activity is 
in progress. Younger children need 
more help in deciding on pictures of 
lasting interest. 

After the best cards have been put 
aside for framing there will still be 
some very lovely cards left in the col- 
lection. The half card that bears 
the sender’s name is very carefully 
cut off with a paper cutter or with 
scissors, following the fold. This 
leaves a perfectly clean half card on 
which a message may be written in 
one’s best writing (a real motive for 
fine penmanship). Envelopes can be 
made for these cards. The children 
can address them properly to be sent 
to friends out of school as well as to 


be put in the school mailbox to be 
opened the day of the Christmas 
party. 

If there are more pretty cards than 
can be used in the ways mentioned, 
the children make colorful scrap- 
books for their younger brothers or 
sisters or any little friends. The 
scrapbooks may be bought or they 
may be made of large sheets of draw- 
ing paper or brown wrapping paper. 

Motifs can be carefully cut out of 
the cards to use as Christmas seals for 
decorating packages. 

Out of the multicolored scraps and 
the gold and silver lining papers chil- 
dren can make chains to brighten the 
Christmas tree. Tiny gay scraps can 
be pasted on other paper decorations 
for the tree. One child saitl, ““That’s 
an easy way to trim a tree. I can 
do that at home.” 

When making our Christmas plans 
we agree to trim the tree only with 
things we have made in school. Aft- 
erwards most of the children take 
home the tree decorations that they 
have made; the remainder of the 
trimmings are divided among those 
who want them to use at home. 
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Santa’s Mistake 


JOSEPHINE MacCARTHY 


had just finished packing his big 

red bags. They were full of 
presents, with tags on them saying, 
“Toys for Girls and Boys.” 

But one bag was tagged differently. 
It had no toys in it, but was full of 
crumbs for the birds. Santa Claus 
wanted the birds to have an especially 
good time on Christmas Eve; so he 
had filled a bag with bread crumbs, 
cake crumbs, and cooky crumbs. This 
bag looked very much like the others 
but the tag on it said, “Crumbs for 
the Birds.” , 

Santa Claus took all the bags out 
and piled them into his sleigh. He 
put the bag of crumbs on top of the 
other bags, right behind his seat. 
Then he said, “First I'll go to that 
park where so many birds live in the 
evergreen trees. I'll drop the bag near 
the tallest tree. What a good time 
those birds will have!” 

Santa got into his sleigh, and off 
he drove through the sky. As he 
went along, the bag of crumbs slipped 
from its place down to the bottom of 
the sleigh, but Santa didn’t notice it. 
Soon he came to the park. “There's 
the tallest tree,” he said. “Here go 
the crumbs!” He reached behind 
him and pushed the top bag over the 
side of the sleigh. 

Down, down, down went the bag, 
as Santa drove off. But it was not 


I was Christmas Eve. Santa Claus 





the bag of crumbs; it was a bag of 
gifts that was falling! Faster and 
faster it dropped until at last it land- 
ed plop! in a snowbank near the tall- 
est tree. 

Now it happened that at that very 
time a group of children and their 
teacher were singing Christmas carols 
around the tallest tree. They had 
just finished a carol, when they heard 
the noise of an object dropping with 
a thud. 

“Something big fell around here,” 
said one boy, “maybe a meteorite!” 

“Something did fall,” agreed the 
teacher. “Stand still while I inves- 
tigate.” She noticed the big hole in 
the snowbank, and looked into it. 
Then she exclaimed, “It’s a big bag. 
Come, let’s dig it out.” 

Everyone helped to remove the bag. 
The teacher noticed the tag on the 
bag and read it. “It says, “Toys for 
Girls and Boys.’ Maybe Santa Claus 
dropped it here as a surprise for us.” 

“Open it! Please open it!” cried 
the children. 

So the teacher unfastened the bag, 
and sure enough, it was full of pack- 
ages of all shapes and sizes. They 
were wrapped up in bright-colored 
Christmas paper and tied with Christ- 
mas ribbons, and every package had a 
tag on it. Some tags said, “For a 


Girl”; others said, “For a Boy.” All 
the tags said, “From Santa Claus.” 








“Oh, children,” said the teacher, 
“wasn't Santa Claus good to sur- 
prise us like this? He must have 
found out about our carol concert. 
There are a lot of packages here. 
How shall we divide them?” 

“Let’s pass them around, and give 
the rest to the children in the hos- 
pital,” suggested one boy. 

When the packages were distrib- 
uted there were two for each child 
and a great many left over for the 
hospital children. The girls and boys 
were happy. They laughed and shout- 
ed as they romped in the snow. 

Just about that time Santa Claus 
drove down, down, down to the roof 
of a house. He took a bag and de- 
scended the chimney. When he start- 
ed to open the bag in order to fill 
the stockings, he noticed the tag. 
It said, “Crumbs for the Birds.” 





“Gracious!” exclaimed Santa. “What 
have I done? I’ve thrown a bag of 
toys to the birds in the park. I'd 
better hurry back there and see 
whether I can find it.” 

Santa Claus reached the park just 
in time to observe a crowd of happy 
children carrying home packages. Of 
course he realized what had happened. 
How Santa laughed! “Ho, ho, ho!” 
he shouted. “I'll bet those girls and 
boys thought I did that on purpose! 
Well, it is a good thing I brought 
along plenty of extra toys or I might 
have run short. Oh, my poor birds,” 
he thought suddenly. “They mustn’t 
be neglected. Ill drop this bag of 
crumbs right now, before I make an- 
other mistake.” And you may be sure 
Santa looked carefully at the tag to 
find out whether he had the right 
bag before he dropped it this time! 


Christmas for Phyllis 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


ING-A-LING,”’ went the telephone. 

“Tl go!” shouted Molly and 

Tom, at the same instant. But, 
as usual, Tom, with his longer legs, 
got there first. The message was not 
for him, though. 

“Mother!” he called. “Mrs. Murray 
would like to speak to you.” He 
came back and sat down at the din- 
ing table where he and Molly were 
doing their homework. 

They couldn’t help hearing Mother. 
“Yes— Yes— Why, of course we 
will!” she said. “We'll be glad to. 
Don’t worry; we can arrange that! 
Have a good time, and don’t worry 
about anything!” 

After a while Mother came into 
the dining room and sat down by the 
children. “Can you listen a few 
minutes?” she asked. “Mrs. Murray 
wanted to tell me that she has just 
received a telegram from Lieutenant 
Murray. He is to have two days’ 
leave in Florida and he wants her 
to come down there. They haven't 
seen each other for over a year.” 

“Will she be able to go, Mother?” 
asked Molly excitedly. “I mean—she 
is working in a war-production plant, 
isn’t she?” 

Her mother smiled. “Yes, but she 
has been given permission to take the 
necessary time off.” 

“Boy! Seeing Lieutenant Murray 
will be the best Christmas present 
that Mrs. Murray could have,” said 
Tom. 

“She is very happy, of course,” said 
Mother. “But one thing is worrying 


her. When she goes to Florida, 
Grandma Allen and Phyllis, her little 
English niece, will be all alone for 
Christmas. Mrs. Murray says that 
Phyllis has been homesick lately for 
her parents and her former friends, so 
she wondered whether we would in- 
vite Phyllis and Grandma Allen to 
spend Christmas with us.” 

“I heard you say yes,” commented 
Tom. 

“That’s right,” his mother an- 
swered. “I asked them for four days. 
But Mrs. Murray is bothered most 
because she has almost nothing ready 
for Phyllis for Christmas, and the 
package Phyllis’ mother wrote that 
she had sent hasn’t come, either.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” cried Molly. 
“But we'll get some gifts for Phyllis.” 

“Yes, we will,” agreed her mother. 
“Mrs. Murray says she has been work- 
ing long hours at the plant and doing 
a great deal of housework evenings. 
She had planned to go downtown to 
shop tomorrow evening, especially to 
buy some things for Phyllis. But I 
told her that we will attend to all 
that. She has to leave very early to- 
morrow morning in order to reach 
Florida in time.’ 

“Oh, we will get lots of things 
for her,” shouted Tom. 

“I'm glad you are interested,” said 
Mother. “But now, finish your home- 
work, both of you. Then we shall 
have time to discuss Phyllis’ Christ- 
mas before bedtime.” 

It was less than an hour later when 
Tom and Molly put away their books 
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and came over to where Mother sat 
by the fire, knitting. 

“Are you sure your work is all 
done?” she asked, smiling. 

“Yes, it is,” they assured her. 

“Well then, we can plan what to 
get to put on the tree for Phyllis, 
and for Grandma Allen too. Then 
there will be Phyllis’ stocking to fill.” 


“Oh, goody!” cried Molly, “I think 
it will be ever so nice to have another 
girl here for Christmas!” 

Tom was decided about what he 
would get—a fish globe, all filled with 
sand, green water plants, a few little 
goldfish, and a snail. He knew just 
how to do it, as he owned an aquar- 
ium and took all the care of it. 


Obadiah Bunny’s Party 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


Bunny’s neat little kitchen, but 

outside the wind howled and 
blew the snow in drifts against the 
windows. He wouldn’t have minded, 
for he loved snowstorms, but tomor- 
row was Christmas. If it kept on 
snowing, all his plans would be 
spoiled. 

For days now he had been getting 
ready for the happiest holiday the 
little woods folk had ever known. 
Of course most of them sleep all win- 
ter, but in the fall when he told them 
what he hoped to do, they all prom- 
ised to set their alarm clocks for five 
o'clock Christmas Eve so that they 
could get to his house by seven. 
Right now their alarm bells were 
ringing and waking them. 

The big plum pudding was steam- 
ing on top of the stove, and the 
creamy hard sauce was all made and 
waiting in the pantry. Obadiah Bunny 
looked sadly at the pretty paper chains 
and the strings of shiny red cranber- 
ries and snowy white popcorn which 
he had ready for the tree. They 
weren't of much use now. He could 
never get through the snow to cut 
the lovely pine tree which he had 
chosen. He should have brought it in 
before, but he had been so busy mix- 
ing the pudding that he had waited, 
thinking he could get it while the 
pudding was cooking. 

Back and forth he rocked in his 
little red chair. Every once in a 
while he rose to stir the fire, and 
every time he did he looked out the 
window, hoping the storm was letting 
up. Every time, however, it seemed 
tc be snowing just as hard. 

He had about given up all hope of 
having his party when there came a 
tap, tap, tap at the door. He hippety 
hopped to the door and threw it 
open. He could hardly believe his eyes, 
for there stood his cousin, Bunny 
Snowshoes, who had come to spend 
Christmas with him. 

Obadiah Bunny led him to a chair 
beside the fire, and gave him a bowl 


I was cosy and warm in Obadiah 
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of hot porridge. Then when he had 
finished admiring Bunny Snowshoes’ 
brand-new white coat, he told him 
about the party. 

“Why, how lucky it is,” exclaimed 
Bunny Snowshoes, “that I got here in 
time! I'll get the tree, and while 
you're trimming it I'll call for the 
guests.” 

You see Bunny Snowshoes wears 
his snowshoes all winter so that he 
can walk right on top of the snow. 
He also has a white coat that hides 
him from his enemies. 

Obadiah Bunny told him where the 
tree was, and Bunny Snowshoes start- 
ed off, dragging Obadiah’s little sled 
behind him. In no time at all he 
was back with the tree tied to it. 
Together they brought it in and set 
it up in the middle of the room. Then 
Bunny Snowshoes scampered off to 
bring the guests. 

Obadiah hopped around, hanging 
the strings of cranberries and popcorn 
on the tree, and then the pretty paper 
chains. When that was done, he put 
on the ornaments—big, round, shiny 
balls of blue and red and green. He 
stood back and admired the tree. 

Suddenly he stopped short. Some- 
how the tree didn’t look quite fin- 
ished. There was something missing. 
The star for the top! That was it. 
In his hurrying around he had for- 
gotten the star. And who ever heard 
of a Christmas tree without a star! 

The time was flying by, and Bunny 
Snowshoes would be back any minute 
now with the guests. Obadiah Bunny 
ran to the big chest in the corner and 
started to rummage through it, hop- 
ing to find a star of some sort there. 
He rummaged and rummaged, but no 
star did he find. 

Then he rushed to the closet where 
he kept boxes filled with things he 
was no longer using. He emptied one 
after another, throwing the contents 
on the floor in his haste. At the very 
bottom of the very last one he found 
a lovely piece of silver paper. He'd 
make a star! 


Then they planned that Molly and 
her mother would go on a shopping 
trip after school the next day. The 
following day Phyllis and her grand- 
mother were coming for their visit. 

When they got home late the next 
afternooon, Mother and Molly were 
almost equally thrilled with their pur- 
chases. For Phyllis, they had bought 
a little silver necklace, a good story- 
book, and a gay wool scarf, besides 
all sorts of inexpensive trinkets and 
candy for her stocking. And for 
Grandmother Allen they had three 
dainty handkerchiefs, a box of pine- 
scented soap, and some peppermints. 

After supper, every gift was 
wrapped in gay paper and marked. 
“All but mine!” laughed Tom. For 
of course the fishbowl could have no 
such treatment! 

The next night proved to be snowy 
and windy. So Daddy got out the 
car—quite an event—and they all 


went for Grandmother Allen and 
Phyllis. 

The wind howled outside, but they 
sat around the fire and Grandmother 
Allen told them stories about Christ- 
mases of long ago when she was a 
girl. She told about roasting chest- 
nuts and apples before the fire. So of 
course the children had to do it, too. 
They had no chestnuts, but they 
roasted apples and popped corn, What 
fun it was! 

The next morning was fun, too, 
with three children, instead of two, 
to empty their stockings, and three 
grownups to watch the fun. Then, 
after breakfast, Daddy opened the 
study door, and there, in all its glory, 
was the tree! 

How pleased and surprised Phyllis 
and her grandmother were with their 
many gifts! They had brought some 
gifts, too. Grandma Allen must have 
been very busy (Continued on page 66) 








Quickly picking up the things from 
the floor, he dumped them into the 
boxes and shut them in the closet. 
“Now for my scissors,” he said hap- 
pily. He folded the paper just so, 
and clipped this way and that. Then 
he unfolded the paper, and there was 
the prettiest star you ever saw. 

He was climbing up the ladder to 
fasten the star on the very tiptop of 
the tree when he heard voices in the 
distance. Bunny Snowshoes was com- 
ing with the guests. 

Just then there was a knock at the 
door, and it was opened quickly. 
Obadiah almost fell off the ladder in 
his haste to get down. But it was 
only Noggin Squirrel. He hadn't 
waited for Bunny Snowshoes to bring 
him. He had run over a little ahead 
of time by the treetop way to see 
whether he could help Obadiah. 

“What can I do, Obadiah?” he 


asked, unwinding his long red muffler. 
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“Here, Noggin, you put away the 
ladder while 1 take up the pudding,” 
answered Obadiah Bunny. 

Noggin had just returned from the 
cellar and Obadiah Bunny had just 
slipped the pudding onto a big platter 
when the door opened again. In came 
Bunny Snowshoes with the guests. 
There were Benny Beaver and Rack 
and Roon, the raccoon twins from 
Spruce Hollow, and little Chubby 
Chipmunk. Not one had overslept. 

Such a hubbub they made as they 
talked about the tree, while Obadiah 
stood on a stool and pointed out the 
ornaments. When they were through 
admiring it, they sat down around it, 
and Obadiah Bunny brought in the 
plum pudding. They ate and ate un- 
til they couldn’t eat even one more 
raisin. Then they said good night to 
Obadiah, and Bunny Snowshoes load- 
ed them on the sled and took them 
to their homes to sleep until spring. 
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Playing Santa to Uncle Sam 
IDA TYSON WAGNER 


ANcY and Jack Davis realized 
N that this Christmas would 

be different from the other 
Christmases they could remember, 
with a huge tree and stacks of toys 
and other gifts. “But it will be 
Christmas just the same,” Mother had 
said, with an assuring twinkle in her 
brown eyes, when she talked to them 
about it one day early in December. 

“May we hang up our stockings?” 
asked Nancy. “It wouldn’t seem like 
Christmas without them.” 

Mother looked thoughtful for a 
moment, wrinkling up her forehead 
the way she always did when she was 
thinking. All at once she smiled. 
“Of course, by all means,” she re- 
plied. “It gives me an idea, too. You 
must not be disappointed, though, if 
your stockings don’t bulge as they 
have in other years.” 

“We won't,” they promised. 

After that it seemed to the chil- 
dren as though Mother had surprise 
twinkles in her eyes every day. To 
add to the mystery, she kept looking 
through stacks of old magazines. Oc- 
casionally she snipped out a picture, 
appearing very much pleased when 
she did. It was strange, to say the 
least. Whatever was she planning, 
they wondered. 

At last Jack said to his sister, 
“You don’t suppose Mother is going 
to make scrapbooks for us, do you?” 

Nancy shrugged her small shoul- 
ders. “I hope not. But don’t ask 
me. You know as much about it as I 
do. It’s strange—” Her brown eyes 
had a puzzled expression. “Mother 
said to hang up our stockings, but 


not once have I seen her or Daddy 
coming home from town with even 
a tiny package.” 

The children, however, knew just 
what they were going to give Mother 
and Daddy for Christmas. Each was 
making things in school. Jack was 
designing a cover for a ration-book 
case for his mother, and Nancy was 
making a cloth bag in which Mother 
could carry her pretty dress-up shoes 
when she had to walk a long way to 
a party. For Daddy, Nancy was mak- 
ing a case in which he could keep 
business papers that he wanted to 
carry in his pocket. Jack’s gift for 
him was a wooden tie rack which he 
had designed, cut out, and~painted. 

This year the Davis family had no 
Christmas tree. Instead, Christmas 
Eve found their home gay with red 
candles and sprays of cypress, which 
the children had clipped from their 
hedge and tied with big bows of red 
crepe paper. 

After an evening of Christmas sto- 
ries and carols, Nancy and Jack hung 
up their stockings. Then off they 
scrambled to bed, each one eager to 
be up first in the morning. 

It was just a little after six when 
Jack’ rolled out of bed. Quickly he 
pulled on his robe and. slippers and 
dashed downstairs to the living room. 
Much to his surprise, Nancy was 
there before him. Looking a bit dis- 
appointed, she stood before two limp 
stockings hanging from the mantel. 

“Merry Christmas, Nancy. Hmm, 
they look flatter than a pancake, 
don’t they?” He nodded a tousled 
head toward the stockings. 


“Merry Christmas, Jack,” she re- 
plied, but her words sounded flat, too. 
Then, lowering her voice, she confid- 
ed, “I—I didn’t expect it would be 
quite so bad as this.” 

“Neither did I,” he said. “I—I 
guess Mother must have forgotten all 
about filling our stockings. She’s been 
so taken up with those old magazines. 
I can’t make out what it’s all about.” 
He shook his head. 

“Let’s take the stockings down. 
I'd hate to have her know she had 
forgotten,” said Nancy. 

“Say, what’s this?” said Jack a 
minute later, as something fluttered 
out of his stocking and fell to the 
floor. He stooped down to pick it 
up. “See what Santa left me.” 

Nancy ran and peeked over his 
shoulder. In his hand was a picture 
of a baseball and bat. 

“Keen, aren’t they?” he asked. 

Nancy giggled. 

Next he pulled out a picture of a 
knife, another of a puzzle, a camera, 
books. “Whee! Who would think my 
stocking could hold so much? Say—” 
He stopped short and turned the pic- 
tures over. “Hmmm, I thought so. 
These pictures have been cut from 
magazines. So that explains what 
Mother was doing!” 

By this time Nancy was exploring 
her stocking. Inside were pictures, 
too. “Oh, what a darling locket!” she 
exclaimed. “And look at this pair of 
skates. That’s just what I wanted.” 

At that very moment Mother and 
Daddy popped into the room with a 
“Merry Christmas!” 

“Well, how do you like what your 
stockings contained?” quizzed Daddy. 

“All right, only it’s sort of a sur- 
prise; pictures instead of presents,” 


Jack replied. 





Quickly Daddy pulled two long 
envelopes out of his coat pocket, say- 
ing as he did so, “Perhaps these will 
help to explain.” He handed one to 
Nancy and one to Jack. 

“A War Bond!” shrieked Jack, 
peeping inside. “Three cheers!” 

“One apiece,” said Mother, as 
Nancy danced up and down. 

“You see, it’s like this,” began 
Daddy, as he sat down in his favorite 
chair and pulled the children close. 
“This year Uncle Sam needs gifts 
more than you do—that is, money 
gifts. So Mother and I decided to 
give you each a War Bond instead of 
buying the usual presents. Later, 
when Uncle Sam no longer needs the 
money, you can buy what you want.” 
Then he turned to Mother to finish 
the story. 

She said, “When you spoke about 
hanging up your stockings, I thought 
it would be fun to put in some pic- 
tures of the gifts Daddy and I would 
have bought for you if Uncle Sam 
lhadn’t needed us to play Santa Claus 
to him. But we wanted you to have 
some real gifts besides your War 
Bonds, so we made some presents for 
you without spending any money.” 
While she was talking, Mother went 
quickly to a closet and brought out a 
basket of gaily wrapped gifts. 

Nancy gave her parents each a big 
hug and Jack went upstairs to get the 
gifts that he and Nancy had for 
them. Then what fun they all had 
opening their handmade gifts! 

Mother and Daddy were delighted 
with the presents the children had 
made, and Nancy and Jack decided 
that they had never had such a won- 
derful Christmas as this one when 
Mother and Daddy played Santa 
Claus to Uncle Sam. 


It Pays to Be a Good Tree 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


ut I don’t want to be a tree!” 
B argued eight-year-old Molly. 

She scowled, but it was hard 
for a golden-haired “dumpling” to 
succeed in looking very cross. 

“Why not?” Mother smiled, as she 
took some delicious-looking biscuits 
out of the oven. 

“Because,” answered Molly, put- 
ting the plates in place on the supper 
table, “I'd rather be someone impor- 
tant—like Princess Margaret!” 

“As long as Miss Bryant chose you 
for a tree, why not be as good a tree 
as you can be?” asked Mother kindly. 
Molly thought it over as she filled the 
sugar bowl. She did want to be 
Princess Margaret, the fairylike hero- 
ine in the story that the third grade 
was going to dramatize for the 
Christmas program. 

“Princess Margaret” was a beau- 
tiful story. The whole class had 
chosen it as the best one in their 


reading book. There had been an ex- 
citing time when parts had been given 
out, but everyone had some bit in the 
play. There were the gruff king, and 
the proud queen, and the old, old 
godmother. There were the sad boy 
who learned to smile, and the tired’ 
woman who lost her weariness, and 
the miser who was taught to share his 
wealth. There were the cross cats 
who learned to purr, and the fierce 
dogs who became gentle. And those 
pupils who had no other part became 
trees in the palace yard. 

Of course every girl in the class 
had wanted to be Princess Margaret 
who did good deeds, carrying happi- 
ness wherever she went. Miss Bryant 
had talked the part over with them, 
and they had finally voted to see who 
would have the part. So Alice, who 
was pretty and dainty and quick and 
not the least bit dumpy, was to be 
the beloved princess. 
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Molly was still thinking about the 
play when they sat down to eat. “I 
guess you re right, Mother,” she said. 
“I can’t be Princess Margaret, but I'll 
try to be a good tree.” 

All through the rehearsals, in the 
days that followed, Molly stood tall 
and straight, bending her branches 
only when the princess appeared. But 
while she stood there she listened to 
all the other characters in turn, and 
soon knew each part by heart. 

The day of the Christmas program 
came at last. The third-grade room 
was as neat as a pin. The best draw- 
ings and the neatest papers were 
hanging on the bulletin boards for 
the visitors to examine. Eyes were 
bright, and cheeks were flushed, and 
chairs creaked, as the excited chil- 
dren made sure that everything was 
in readiness. 

Molly was in the hall getting a 
drink at the fountain when she over- 
heard Miss Bryant talking to the 
principal, Miss Day. 

“Whatever shall I do?” Miss Bryant 
was saying. “Alice’s grandfather had 
to drive to Hilltown unexpectedly on 
urgent business. Alice and her mother 
could go home with him for Christ- 
mas, but he can’t wait until after the 
play. Mrs. Calvin telephoned to in- 
quire whether there was any way that 
Alice could be excused. I don’t know 
what to say. It is almost time for the 
play to begin. The whole entertain- 
ment depends on Princess Margaret, 
and no other child has rehearsed the 
part.” 

Molly’s heart gave a leap into her 
throat. She swallowed to get the dry- 
ness out of her throat before she 
could speak. “Miss Bryant,” she said, 
her voice shaking, “I heard what you 
told Miss Day. I know Alice’s part. 
I've often played it at home. Maybe 
1 could be Princess Margaret, even 
though I am fat.” 

Miss Day spoke up. “I’m sure that 
Molly could do it. I watched her at 
the rehearsal yesterday, and noticed 
what a very good tree she made. I'll 
take her to the office and let her go 
through the lines.” 

Later, as Molly heard Miss Bryant 
explaining what had happened, Molly, 
behind the curtains, whispered to her- 
self, “Ill be as good a Princess 
Margaret as I can be, and then maybe 
they won’t miss Alice quite so much.” 
Soon she was busy being Princess 
Margaret, and she went right through 
the play, doing her good deeds and 
making folks happy. 

“Do you know, Mother,” she said, 
skipping along at her mother’s side on 
the way home, “if I hadn’t been as 
good a tree as I could be, I wouldn't 
have been interested enough to learn 
Alice’s part. Would I?” 

“That’s true,” said Mother. 

“And then I wouldn’t have been 
Princess Margaret. Would I?” she 
inquired further. 

“No,” said Mother, smiling. 

“I guess it pays to ‘be a good 
tree,” said Molly, thoughtfully. 

“I guess it does,” agreed Mother. 
“It always does.” 
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Baboushka—A Legend 


BARBARA BARRETT 


or weeks there had been much 

F whispering of secrets among the 

hemlocks and pine trees. There 

was an air of expectancy in the forest 

where the humble hut of Baboushka 
(ba’boosh-ka) was located. 

Baboushka had lived for many years 
in the tiny house, sometimes happy, 
sometimes a little troubled, and al- 
ways a little lonely. Her children 
had grown up and gone out into the 
world. Baboushka was alone now, 
but she was content with her fire and 
sheltering roof and her simple food. 

The house was set in a place where 
two roads met. When the weather 
was fine, travelers would pass that 
way occasionally and sometimes they 
would stop and chat a little while 
with Baboushka. 

One night a fierce storm was rag- 
ing; the giant trees bent and creaked 
in the wind. But Baboushka did not 
mind. She had a good fire, and on it 
a kettle of stew sent out an appetiz- 
ing odor. She sat knitting near the 
fire, waiting for her supper to cook. 

Presently, as she sat there, she 
dozed. In her dreams she seemed to 
hear the trampling of heavy feet, ac- 
companied by the sound of many 
small, tinkling, silver bells. She awak- 
ened, and still she could hear the bells. 
She listened a moment, and then de- 
cided it must be the cover dancing on 
the pot of stew. She must attend to 
it at once. 

She was just lifting the cover from 
the kettle when there came a loud 
knocking at the door. “Well, of all 
things!” she said to herself. “I won- 
der who can be knocking at my door 
at this time of night? It must be 
some traveler who has lost his way 
in the storm.” 

Company, at any time, was welcome 
to the lonely grandmother, so she 
smoothed her cap and apron, and un- 


barred the door. She threw the door 


invitingly open and there on the step 
stood a tall man muffled in strange 
garments. His dark eyes looked out 
at her from the folds of a peculiar 
headdress. 


“Tt is a dark night, and storming,” ” 


he said, “and we have lost our way. 
Up to the time the storm began we 
were guided by a bright star, but it 
is no longer visible. We seek the 
Young King. Can you tell us, good 
woman, which road to take to find 
this Holy Child?” 

“The Young King?” Baboushka re- 
peated. “I have heard nothing con- 
cerning a Young King hereabouts.” 

“Ah! Then, indeed, we bring you 
tidings of great joy!” declared the 
stranger, and he told her about the 
wonderful star which had appeared 
in the sky and about the prophecies 
that had prompted the pilgrimage. 
Baboushka listened, deeply moved. 

At last the strange man. said, 
“Come, mistress, go with us to help 
us find the place where the Young 
Child is. Three kings wait.” 

“Three kings!” gasped the amazed 
woman. 

For answer the man stood aside and 
Baboushka gazed out into the night. 
She rubbed her eyes, not really believ- 
ing what she saw. For there, beside 
her humble hut, were three great ani- 
mals, the like of which she had never 
seen before. Faint tinklings of bells 
and the jingly stirrings of rich trap- 
pings came to her. The air was heavy 
with a queer, sweet odor. Upon the 
three great animals sat three gorgeous- 
ly attired men. Beside two of the 
animals stood two men dressed like 
the man who was talking to her. He 
must, without doubt, be the attend- 
ant of the third animal. 

“Three mighty kings,” said the 
man, impressively. “Three mighty 
kings, mounted on camels, bearing 
precious gifts of gold, frankincense, 
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and myrrh. Can you not smell the 
priceless aroma of the myrrh?” 

It was all most unusual and con- 
fusing. Baboushka could hardly be- 
lieve it was-not a dream. She closed 
her eyes tight; then opened them 
quickly. But the three great beasts 
with their riders were still there. The 
animals were becoming impatient. 

“Make haste, woman!” the man 
said. “Go with us. Guide us out of 
the forest. Once away from the trees 
Wwe may again see the star. Come! 
Your reward shall be greater than 
you know.” 

Baboushka tried to think. It would 
be wonderful to journey in this good- 
ly company—something to talk about 
all the rest of her life. Still, it was a 
wild stormy night, and she loved to 
be warm and dry. Then, too, she had 
not had her supper, and suddenly she 
felt very hungry. She shook her head 
and pointed to the left-hand road. 
“That road will lead you to the 
town,” she said. “Follow it.” 

“Come with us!” the man insisted. 

He spoke in such a commanding 
way that Baboushka felt a strong de- 
sire to obey him. She turned and was 
just reaching for her cloak when she 
heard a sound that swept every other 
thought from her mind. “My kettle 
of stew is boiling over!” she cried. 

She ran to snatch it from the fire, 
and, as she did so, a bit of broth fell 
upon her finger. She put her finger 
to her mouth; the broth tasted deli- 
cious. Baboushka hesitated a moment; 
then she had an idea. She would in- 
vite the strangers to come in and sup 
with her. Afterward she could ac- 
company them as far as the village. 
She turned, and found the door was 
shut. She ran to open it, but it was 
stuck fast. When at last she did 
get the door open and looked out into 
the night, her yard was empty. The 
three kings were not there! 

Baboushka stared. She sniffed. The 
air was heavy with an odor strange to 
the forest. It was a heavy, sweet 
odor, far different from the spicy 
odor of the pines. “Still, I must have 
dreamed it after all,” she tried to 
reassure herself. 

Sitting down to her solitary meal, 
she ate the stew, for which she had 
lost her relish. Then she retired, but 
all night long she lay awake, strange- 
ly sad of heart. 

The next day Baboushka listened to 
the wind in the trees, but the air of 
expectancy was missing. An inde- 
scribable longing to find the Young 
King, whoever he was, took possession 
of her. Finally, she began to fashion 
bits of sticks and cloth into crude 
toys. Then one day, with the toys in 
a basket on her arm, she set forth 
along the road the three kings had 
taken. She wandered on and on, 
seeking the Little King. 

The legend goes—for it is a legend 
—that Baboushka has been wandering 
ever since. On Christmas Eve she goes 
into the homes of rich and poor alike, 
in her search for the Young King. 
And beside every cradle, every small 
bed, she leaves a gift or a blessing. 
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HE girls and boys of Star Lake 
T District School with their 

teacher, Miss Roberts, were 
tramping gaily into the woods on 
their annual excursion for a Christ- 
mas tree and evergreens to trim the 
schoolroom. But Taffy had not been 
invited to join the expedition! 

An armful of taffy-colored pup, 
with a tail which was the personifi- 
cation of perpetual motion, mischie- 
_vous dark eyes, and a thin darting 
tongue that looked rather like a scrap 
of fresh pink ham—that was Taffy. 
A cunning creature who had followed 
quietly at a safe distance until the 
children were deep in the heart of the 
woods, and thus too far from his 
home for him to be sent back alone 
—that was Taffy. 

On discovering him, Wynn felt 
very sorry. Her being with the others 
slowed their progress as it was, and 
her dog would hamper their actions 
even more. Wynn was really too lit- 
tle to take the long hike through the 
snowy woods; but, knowing how 
much she wanted to go, Miss Roberts 
and Wynn’s schoolmates had said that 
she might accompany them. They 
were good about including her in 
everything, even though she was only 
in the third grade. The others were 
all in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. 

But they hadn't counted on Taffy! 
Certainly not Taffy! Sceing him 
standing there, with his legs almost 
buried in the snow, his head cocked 
to one side, his eyes shining, his 
tongue and tail going faster and fast- 
er, Wynn could have wept. Then 
she realized that the others were all 
shouting and laughing at the clever 
trick that Taffy had played on them. 

“Here, Taffy,” Jason Loring beck- 
oned. He knelt in the snow and took 
the pup in his mittened hands. “You 
are a game little rascal,” he said. 

“Such a long way for such a little 
fellow!” Terry Snaith exclaimed. 

“Pll carry him for a bit,” Jason 
volunteered. 

They walked on, laughing and talk- 
ing, past the clearing, past the old 
cabin, out to the clump of evergreens 
that was their destination. While 
the children selected and chopped and 
loaded the Christmas tree and put 
evergreen boughs on the sleds, Taffy 
was wrapped in a couple of scarves 
and ordered to stay put. 

“Do you think he'll obey?” asked 
Miss Roberts doubtfully. 

“Tl tie him,” Jason said, “just to 
be on the safe side.” He fastened the 
fringed ends of his scarf to one of 
the runners of his sled. “There, that 
should do it.” 

They found Taffy fast asleep when 
they came back. So, still wrapped in 
the warm scarves, he was tucked 
among the evergreen branches that 
had been piled on Terry’s sled. 

The woods rang with chatter and 
laughter and song as the girls and 
boys headed homeward. Some of the 
paths were wide and even enough to 
make the going easy; but there were 
others along which careful handling 
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Soldiers Take Orders 


MARY CAPOTOSTO 


of the loaded sleds was imperative. 
Every now and then one of the boys 
would have to run ahead or back to 
help right an overturned cargo. 

They had not gone far out of the 
woods when an agonized cry reached 
most of them. “Oh! Oh!” It was 
Wynn. The girls and boys all turned 
to look at her. 

“Wynn, what is it?” Miss Roberts 
had a shadow of apprehension in her 
voice as she called the question. 

“It’s Taffy,’ Wynn answered. 
“He’s gone!” 

The children left their laden sleds 
and crowded around Wynn. Nestled 
among the branches of sweet-smelling 
evergreen was a nest of scarves—the 
long green one which belonged to 
Miss Roberts and Jason’s shorter one 
of red. Only a while ago Taffy had 
been asleep, cuddled within those two 
scarves. But he wasn’t there now! 

Jason leaned over and picked the 
scarves up. He held them against his 
face for a moment. They were cold. 

“He’s been gone a long time,” the 
boy said. “Do you remember when 
you last saw him?” 

Wynn shook her head. As long as 
she had seen the roll of scarves there 
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among the branches she had taken it 
for granted that Taffy was in them. 
But only a moment before when ske 
looked back, she saw that the wind 
had blown the scarves apart, and that 
the puppy was not there. 

“We'll go back,” Terry announced. 

“Not all of us,” Miss Roberts ve- 
toed swiftly. 

They had been out for a long time. 
Some of the children were tired and 
cold. And certainly Wynn could not 
go back. The trip had already been 
too much for such a little girl. 

“Terry may go,” Miss Roberts said, 
“and Jason and—” 

“Tm going,’ Wynn _ interrupted. 
Her blue eyes grew so dark that they 
seemed almost black. “I’m going,” 
she said again. 

“No, Wynn.” 

“Oh, Miss Roberts, I can’t stay 
behind while Taffy’s lost!” 

“We'll find him,” Miss Roberts re- 
assured her gently. “Only some of us 
must go on with the sleds.” 

“But Taffy’s mine!” Wynn burst 
out. “He belongs to me! I’ve got 
to go!” She turned suddenly and 
started away from her companions, 
walking as quickly as she could. 
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“Wynn! Wynn, come back!” 

Never before had Wynn Houston 
disobeyed an order. She did now. She 
kept on hurrying across the snow 
towards the woods. She didn’t even 
look back. 

“Wynn, you're being a poor sol- 
dier,” Miss Roberts called abruptly. 

Then Wynn did look back. At 
first she only looked over her shoul- 
der, while she still hurried on. But 
after a few more steps she stopped 
and turned right around. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

Miss Roberts did not answer im- 
mediately, Instead she walked across 
the space between herself and Wynn. 
The children followed, holding their 
breath, wondering what was coming, 
They saw that Miss Roberts’ eyes 
were glittering strangely. 

“Good soldiers take orders,” the 
teacher said quietly when she had 
reached Wynn. “No matter what 
their personal feelings may be, no 
matter what their private opinions 
may be, good soldiers obey orders, 
The best soldiers are those who 
learned, as children, to obey at once 
and without question. I thought the 
daughter of Captain John Houston 
knew that.” 

Captain John Houston! Wynn put 
her hand in her pocket. She could 
feel the crackle of his latest letter, re- 
ceived only yesterday morning. It 
was strange, but he had written to 
her what Miss Roberts had just said. 
How was it that he had worded it? 

Every soldier has a special job to do, 
Kitten. But every soldier isn’t free tw 
pick and choose what he shall do. The 
men in command must do the picking 
and choosing. They give some task 
to every soldier, and whether or not 
that particular chore happens to be to 
the soldier’s liking, it must be done if 
things are to go smoothly. No real 
soldier would dream of putting off the 
day of victory by refusing to obey 
orders. Not only does he do what he 
is told, but he does it to the best of his 
ability and with a cheerful face. 


Wynn understood the words better 
now than when she had first read 
them. Her father had concluded his 
letter with: 

In order to do my part of the job, | 
must be here. So don’t be sad that | 
cannot be with you on Christmas Day. 
You must be a good soldier at home. 

Wynn took a deep breath. “I'm 
sorry, Miss Roberts,” she said. “I'll 
do whatever you say.” 

“Good girl!” 

Ten of the children went back to 
the woods. Miss Roberts selected the 
strongest ones, taking them aside for 
a few directions. “Stay in pairs. No 
matter what happens, don’t separate. 
With luck you'll run across Taffy’s 
tracks. But you'll have to work 
quickly.” 

The air had about it the chill of 
evening, and already the first shad- 
ows of dusk were hovering over the 
woods. 

“I'm afraid we're going to have 
snow, remarked Jason. ; 

“A storm, by the looks of the sky, 
said Terry. (Continued on page 66) 
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OBERT BOYD took the money for 
R the eggs from his last custom- 
er, and, turning away, he jin- 
gled it happily. “Now,” he said to 
himself, as he headed for home in the 
warm afternoon sunshine, “I've got 
enough to buy some good stamp spec- 
imens. I’m going to add to my col- 
lection in a hurry and enter it in the 
hobby display after the holidays.” 

On reaching the gate of his yard, 
Robert saw his twin sister, Vivian, 
coming toward him along the path, 
which was lined with brilliant poin- 
settias. 

“Bob,” said Vivian in an urgent 
tone, “come up on the porch right 
away. We're going to have a family 
meeting to talk about Christmas.” 

“Christmas,” he mumbled, tagging 
after her. “Who's got any Christmas 
spirit? Prospects look glum to me— 
no gas, holiday food rationed, and 
Dad overseas.” 

Undisturbed by her brother’s grum- 
blings, Vivian drew him up on the 
porch beside their mother, busily en- 
gaged in Red Cross sewing, and Flo, 
the youngest of the family. 

“Of course we're going to be lone- 
some without Dad,” Vivian admitted. 
“That’s just the reason we're having 
this family meeting. You see, we 
want to get Father home as soon as 
we can, don’t we?” 

“Sure!” came Bob’s firm voice. 

“Sure!” echoed Flo. 

“All right,” Vivian continued. 
“Then this Christmas we must do 
things that will help end the war.” 

“Please don’t ask us,” Bob protest- 
ed, “to buy more War Stamps.” 

“That’s exactly what we've got to 
do,” Vivian said emphatically. “In- 
stead of spending our money on pres- 
ents and a Christmas tree, we ought 
to put all we can raise into War 
Stamps.” 

“Then we wouldn't have any 
Christmas at all,” Robert objected. 
“It’s hard enough to do without candy 
and camera films and Father, without 
making things worse. We'd have a 
dull day, just sitting around looking 
at War Stamps.” 

“No, we wouldn’t,” Vivian contra- 
dicted. “We can make it fun.” 

“How?” questioned Flo. 

“By making presents out of War 
Stamps.” 

Mrs. Boyd looked up from her sew- 
ing. “That’s an interesting idea.” 

“What could we make out of War 
Stamps?” Robert wanted to know. 

“Lots of things,” Vivian replied. 
“Flo and I will plan something for 
you, and you'll like it. Wait and see 
if you don’t.” 

“Me—never!” Bob brought his lips 
together firmly. “Listen, Vivian, 
we've got to be patriotic all right, 
but that doesn’t mean giving up 
everything.” 

“Dad is giving up everything, 
isn’t he?” Vivian reminded him. 

“Yes,” Robert admitted. 

“Yes,” Flo repeated. 

“Then we ought to be willing,” 
said Vivian firmly, “to give up some- 
thing we don’t really need anyway.” 
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Flo said bravely. “I’ve made three 
dollars this month selling vegetables 
from my Victory Garden. I was go- 
ing to buy some new garden tools, 
but I'll make the old ones do and put 
my three dollars into War Stamps.” 

Mrs. Boyd’s flying needle came to 
a sudden stop. “Good for you, Flo!” 
she said approvingly. 

Vivian was the next to speak. She 
said, “I’ve been wanting an ornament 
to wear on my new dress, and Mother 
promised me one for my Christmas 
present. But I can get along without 
an ornament. I'll let you put that 
money into War Stamps, Mother.” 

“Fine!” Mrs. Boyd approved. 

Vivian continued. “I’ve made some 
money taking care of Mrs. Price’s 
baby. I can use my four dollars to 
buy War Stamps.” 

Robert shifted uncomfortably. 
“I’ve earned seven dollars,” he debat- 
ed mentally. “That’s -more money 
than either of the girls has. I could 
put in as much as Vivian and still 
I'd have enough for those stamp 
specimens.” Then he thought of his 
father living in hardship and danger 
with the fighting forces overseas. 
So he raised his sandy head and an- 
nounced resolutely, “I’ve saved seven 
dollars from my eggs and chickens. 
I'll use that for War Stamps.” 











Christmas, 1943 Style 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


“Hurrah for Bob!” Flo exclaimed. 
“That takes in all the family ex- 


“cept Mother,” Vivian remarked, “and 


she’s already putting every cent she 
can save into War Bonds. So I guess 
this ends our family conference on 
Christmas. Come, Flo. You and I 
will have to think hard to find some- 
thing that Bob will like as much as he 
would like those special stamps he’s 
been saving for.” 

On Christmas Eve the Boyd fam- 
ily, with Grandma, Grandpa, Uncle 
Jim, and Aunt Ruth, gathered for 
the distribution of gifts. 

Grandma’s eyes darted over the 
living room, decorated with poinset- 
tias from the garden, and yuletide 
ornaments left over from other years. 
“The room is beautiful,” she said. 

“We didn’t buy anything new,” 
Flo explained. “And we had fun 
figuring out how to make our old 
things look fresh and pretty.” 

Uncle Jim’s eyes turned toward the 
artificial Christmas tree, made from 
scraps of wood, cardboard, wire, and 
crepe paper, and trimmed with War 
Stamps. “That is a clever piece of 
work,” he remarked. “I think you 
must have had a hand in it, Bob.” 

“I helped Vivian and Flo put it to- 
gether,” Bob said. “You see, I’ve 
learned a lot about that kind of work 


in my metalcraft and woodcarving 
classes at school.” 

Vivian caught Grandpa by the arm. 
“Now, Santa Claus, please give us 
our presents,” she said, laughing. 

“Nothing would please me more,” 
he answered, stepping toward the tree. 

Everyone drew near eagerly, and 
Grandfather handed the first package 
to the children’s mother. 

Mrs. Boyd tore off the wrapping. 
“A cook book!” she exclaimed in de- 
light, “with a cover design of War 
Stamps. How clever!” Glancing in- 
side, she said, “Here are pages of clip- 
pings about wartime dishes. What a 
fine present! Now I'll know how to 
stretch the points.” 

“The next present,” Grandpa con- 
tinued, “is for Flo.” 

Opening the package, Flo exclaimed, 
“Goody. Here is a scrapbook of clip- 
pings about Victory Gardens. And 
the cover has War Stamps on it, too!” 

For Grandmother, Aunt Ruth, 
Uncle Jim, and Grandfather there 
were calendar pads and blotters with 
artistic designs of War Stamps, at- 
tached lightly to them, so that the 
stamps could be taken off and put 
together toward a War Bond. 

“The next gift is for Vivian.” 

“What can it be?” Vivian won- 
dered. She opened the box and ex- 
claimed joyfully, “An ornament for 
my dress—made out of War Stamps! 
And it pins on! I guess this is one 
of my old pins used for a base. How 
about it, Bob?” 

“Yep,” mumbled her twin with a 
self-conscious laugh. 

“That was wonderful of you.” 

“I had a good time doing it. I 
didn’t know it would be so interest- 
ing to try to make things out of War 
Stamps.” 

Grandfather reached for the last 
present. “Bob, it’s yours.” 

“What in the world! Why, it looks 
like a stamp folder,” said Bob as he 
unwrapped it. “Well, what do you 
know—a folder with a compiete set 
of War Stamps! Let’s see, there 
are five kinds—a ten-cent stamp, a 
twenty-five-cent stamp, a fifty-cent 
stamp, a dollar stamp, and a five- 
dollar stamp. They're really beauti- 
ful. Say! This is some present!” 

“We're having a grand Christmas 
party,” Flo’s merry voice rang out. 

“I'll say we are,” Robert rejoiced. 
“I thought we would have to sacri- 
fice a lot this Christmas, but except 
for Dad’s being away, we've had as 
much fun as ever. Why, I don’t even 
mind not having an entry to put in 
the hobby show.” 

“What do you mean, no entry?” 
questioned Vivian. “Your stamp. set 
is complete and ready to exhibit.” 

Robert glanced down at his five War 
Stamps. “These? Why, they wouldn’t 
be considered a collection for a hob- 
by show, would they?” 

“Why not?” 

“But I didn’t make the collection. 
You made it,” Bob protested. 

“You advanced the money, and it’s 
all yours now. So you have the right 
to enter it.” (Continued on page 66) 
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AN ANGEL DOLL 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ASHCLOTHS in colors can easily be fashioned into 

\4 angel dolls without cutting. They may be used 
for inexpensive, practical gifts or unique Christmas- 
tree ornaments. Follow directions given with drawing. 


Paste on 
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cloth face. 
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WAYS TO USE CHRISTMAS LETTERING 


JULIA NELLE JUDY 
Teacher, Rural School, Peshtigo, Wisconsin 


H™ are a few of the ways I have used this “Merry Christmas” 
lettering. Arrange the words on each side of the wall clock 
with clusters of holly leaves and berries. Paste them on a special 
Christmas window with tall lighted candles and holly, for these let- 
ters are large enough to be easily read from the street. Cut them 
from white drawing paper and pin them on red crepe-paper curtains. 
If desired, first put a line of paste down the center of each letter and 
sprinkle with artificial snow to produce a glistening effect. The 
words can also be drawn on the blackboard with colored chalk, or 
mounted on the bulletin board above the other Christmas cutouts. 
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DECORATIONS AND FAVORS FOR A 





A Christmas Border 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


URING the Christmas season when 

the rest of the schoolroom is gaily 
decorated, wouldn’t you like an attrac- 
tive border across the bottom of the 
windows in your room? The tree motif 
at the right is simple. On green paper, 
draw as many trees as you wish to have 
in the border, and carefully cut them 
out. A bit of gold or silver paint may 
be put on the trees at intervals to 
represent ornaments. Use transparent 
gummed tape or a little paste to fasten 
the trees neatly on the windows, just 
above the wooden part. They will look 
very gay, from both inside and outside. 
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A Snow Man to Hold Your Gifts 


FOR ALL GRADES 


mcmama EDITH M. JEWELL 





¥ IT is not convenient or expedient to have a 
Christmas tree in your schoolroom this year 
P around which to put the children’s gifts, substi- 
tute the jolly snow man shown here. Cardboard 
cartons form the foundation around which white 
cotton is shaped to resemble a snow man. Cut 
eyes, nose, and mouth and any trimming desired 
P from black construction paper and paste them in 
position. Inside the cartons put the wrapped 
gifts. Fasten to each package a string long enough 
to hang over the snow man’s forehead to represent 
hair. A name card on the end of each string 
indicates who is to receive the attached gift. 
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.| SCHOOLROOM CHRISTMAS PARTY 





A Poinsettia 


FOR ALL GRADES 


FLORENCE McCALL KERR 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 





Se MAKE the poinsettia shown here, cut 
a §” square of red construction paper, 
fold it diagonally three times, and draw the 
outline of one of the leaves so that an inch 


thts lies along each folded side. (See sketch.) 
“coke! Then cut along the pencil outline. Unfold, 
ons and in the center, color the blossom with 


yellow and green crayons. Cut a leaf from 
green paper and paste it on the back of the 
poinsettia at the middle. We used these 
blossoms in a large size above our black- 
board, and in a miniature size to seal gift 
packages and to paste on place cards for the 
refreshment table at our Christmas party. 














A Reindeer and Sleigh 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska > 





Fo: a room decoration or a sand- 
table scene, make Santa’s sleigh 
and his reindeer team. The reindeer 
may be cut from brown construction 
paper and the sleigh from red for 
contrast. The figures will stand up 
if the tabs are folded on the dotted 























aa lines, slit on the solid lines, and then | ; 
ai. fitted together. Colored string har- t 
a ness may be tied around the heads 

hite and bodies of the reindeer and at- 

™ tached to the front of the sleigh. 
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CANDY SACKS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


IRENE LOOMIS 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Darien Consolidated Schools, 
Darien, Wisconsin 


ON’r these Christmas sacks arouse your curiosity? Wouldn’t 
you like to make several, and fill them with confections— 
homemade candy, peanuts, popcorn, or Christmas cookies—to use for 
gifts? These very simple directions leave plenty of chances for in- 
dividual artistic ability. Use a number one sack. Cut Santa from 
red construction paper. Attach cotton trimming with paste. “(See 
‘ photograph.) To represent Santa’s bag of toys use a popcorn ball 
wrapped in soft paper of a color to contrast with his suit. Staple it 
to his shoulder if desired. His bouquet may be pine or holly. If you 
are careful about pasting Santa Claus on the sack, he will stand up. 
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The sack illustrated below 
may be made by very young 
children. Simply cut out the 
front from a used’ Christmas 
card and paste it on the sack. 
There are many attractive 
ways of closing the sack: tying 
it and inserting a sprig of holly 
or pine; sealing it with a 
Christmas motif cut from 2 
discarded Christmas card or 
an ornament cut from the me- 
tallic paper used in Christmas 
cards; or tying it with ribbon. 
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SNOWFLAKES FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


UTTING snowflakes offers a good 
C opportunity for children to try 

original designs. Give them an 
idea of the general pattern of snow- 
flakes, emphasizing the fact that they 
are always hexagonal. Then see what 
individual pupils can do. There are 
often surprises—sometimes the designs 
that seem least attractive come out best. 
Follow the steps in the diagram and cut 
any geometric design. If the paper is 
thin, perhaps some snowflake’ could be 
cut a bit smaller and the design more 
open. String them on green thread, and 
hang them on the Christmas tree. 
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ow can we help primary chil- 
H dren make acceptable gifts at 

Christmas time? No problem 
during the school year is more difh- 
cult for a teacher. A gift should be 
worthy of the person who receives 
it. Obviously, therefore, since young 


children’s work is very crude,: the , 
ideal present will be something-whtch . 
+ 400k with .the. colors he is using. 

:s.° “The little ageven places made by a 


looks charming even wher it,is-grude. 


CANDLESTICKS*" ****** ** 


Many teachers know that yofing-: 
children often choose to model a ¢an- ** 


diestick out of clay—not only the 
holder but also the candle and even 
the flame—and paint each part a dif- 


ferent color. The attractiveness of 


such candlesticks depends to a large 
extent upon the colors used. 

The children’s joy is multiplied if 
the teacher guides them into the mod- 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


cling of a holder for a real candle that 
will burn. It is a good plan to buy 
the candles in advance and let each 
child push one into his lump of clay 
as he works. In this way he can see 
how the candle fits. When he is 
ready to paint the candlestick, set the 
candle jin :the kolder for a few mo- 
ments so thair’.ke can see how it will 


child’s fingers.as he models, and the 
“jneXact dines made by his brush as he 
designs,’ ‘add* charm to the finished 
product so that it seems more pre- 
cious to his parents. The wise teacher 
will remember this and not aim for 
perfection. 

In the illustrations, the short, fat 
candles shown were white, so white 
was repeated in the holder; the tall 
candles were red, so this color was re- 





peated in the design. In some designs 
two tones of green were used. The 
darkest value was purple. Purple adds 
a rich tone to designs that utilize 
many colors. A coat of shellac (if 
available) improves the appearance of 
the holders. 

One candlestick, the favorite of 
many children, was star-shaped. We 
flattened some clay about three 
fourths of an inch thick, and, with 
a toothpick, outlined a star on it. 
Then we cut along this line. 

Children in the first and second 
grades can make candlesticks such as 
those shown. Third-grade children 
can usually model them smoother and 
more exact. Some third-graders may 
like to try a cube-shaped holder. The 
round shapes, however, are easier to 
make. A six-year-old child likes to 
roll a ball, punch the candle into the 
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GIFTS YOUNG CHILDREN CAN MAKE 


ball, and then experiment with the 
shape by pushing his fingers in here 
and there. 


PIN TRAYS 


To make the pin trays, the children 
usually roll a ball, flatten it, and make 
a hollow in the top. They enjoy 
painting designs on such trays. 


PAPERWEIGHTS 


One way to take advantage of 
children’s fondness for rolling balls of 
clay is to let them make the simplest 
type of paperweight. First they roll 
a smooth round ball. Then they set 
it on a desk so that the clay flat- 
tens and forms a base. Next they 
paint designs on it. Finally they glue 
a piece of felt or soft cloth to the 
bottom, so as to protect the desk on 
which it is to be used. 








A ine Go Go 








Duck paperweights are practical 
and amusing presents. It is simple to 
explain how to model a duck. Roll a 
ball of clay, pull out the head, pull 
the bill out of the head, and pull out 
the tail. Unless children are taught 
to do this, they will roll an extra ball 
for the head and an extra piece for 
the bill, and when the duck dries it 
will fall apart. 

We have tried two methods of 
painting the ducks. (1) We paint 
the whole duck light blue, light pink, 
yellow, or white. When the paint is 
dry, we paint decorations in darker 
colors on the body, bill, and tail. 
(2) We paint eyes, tail, and other 
parts to be emphasized, and then we 
paint in between. The ducks in the 
picture were colored in the second 
way. First-grade children can usually 
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follow the first method better. Sec- 
ond-grade children can follow the 
second method because they are able 
to use greater care. 

Simple figures of men and women 
also may be used as paperweights. 
Such figures make attractive orna- 
ments. While modeling, the child 
may be told about statues done by 
sculptors, and he will like to see pic- 
tures of finished work. 

The procedure in modeling people 
is much the same as in modeling the 
ducks. A lump of clay is pinched at 
the neck and pulled out for arms. A 
bonnet or a cap may be added. If a 
boy or man is being made, the lower 
part is divided. The skirt of a girl 
or woman is left solid. The children 
will enjoy modeling soldiers, clowns, 
cowboys, and Indians. 


CALENDARS 


Primary children enjoy painting 
calendars like those shown on the op- 
posite page. This problem, like the 
candlesticks, is a good one for young 
children because the results do not 
have to be exact. Each child pastes 
his calendar on a piece of colored con- 
struction paper and paints informal 
designs around it. 

The success of this problem will 
depend upon the use of many colors. 
Tempera paint is a good medium. If 
it is mixed thick enough, it will be 


opaque when applied to colored paper.” 


If you do not have tempera paint, wa- 
ter colors on pure white paper will 
give good results. » 

When making calendars, an inter- 
esting variation is to show the four 


seasons. Three months of the calen- 
dar may be put on a sheet having a 
winter design. A bird may decorate 
a sheet devoted to spring months. 
The next three months may have 
gay summer flowers; the last three 
months, a harvest scene. This calen- 
dar gives a child four opportunities 
instead of one to make decorations. 


CARDS 


A child is disappointed if his par- 
ents don’t know a paperweight when 
they see it! A little card in the pack- 
age will help identify it. A second- 
grader could print A paperweight for 
your office, Dad, or some such mes- 
sage. A first-grade pupil may be able 
to print PAPERWEIGHT. Other 
kinds of gifts may be accompanied 
by similarly appropriate cards. 








A SIMPLE PUPPET 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LOUISE SCHOENY 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Homestead School, Lawrenceburg, Indiana 


Neck 





| Sie Christmas I had my first 
puppet show. The primary 
children took a vital part in the 
construction of both the pup- 
pets and the theater, and so it 
was easy to maintain interest. 

The materials needed for one 
puppet are: a man’s white sock, size 12; cotton for 
stufing; black, brown, or yellow yarn for hair; and 
cloth for dressing the puppet. 

Enlarge the pattern on this page to.cover the sock. 
Each section is cut through both ‘thicknesses of che 
material. Place the pattern.for-the head at the ex-... § 
treme end of the toe. Do not cut aldng’the curve of 
the toe. Cut the body section from the.top of the ° 
sock, placing the right edge of the pattern along the 
fold of the sock. Do not cut the fold. 

Fold each leg along the dotted line, sew the edges 
together as far as AA’, and turn the seams to the in- 
(This 
leaves the back of the puppet open, so that the pup- 
peteer can insert his hand.) 





side. Hem the raw edge AB on each piece. 


At each shoulder, sew 
CD to C’D’. After stitching and turning the arms, 
sew them into the armholes. Sew the two halves of 
the head together, from E to F, and from E’ to F’. 
Turn the seams to the inside, and attach the neck 
part, FF’, to the body at BB’. 

Make the eyes, nose, and mouth with paints or 
crayons. Stuff the head, arms, and legs with cotton. 
Sew on long strings of yarn for hair. 

The clothing should be véry simple. Use a shirt- 
like pattern for a blouse or a jacket, and sew it to the 
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The puppets shown were used in a 
play entitled “A Christmas Stock- 
ing for Cinderella.” It appeared 
in the December 1935 issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, and was re- 
vised for use as a puppet play. 
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For best 
results in making trousers or 
dresses, cut a paper pattern 
first. Add hats, shoes, hair 
ribbons, and so on, as desired. 


neck of the puppet. 


For our puppet theater, a 
furniture dealer gave us a mat- 
tress box. Measuring 12” from 
the top and 12” from each side, 
we cut out a rectangle 36” x 
20” for the proscenium arch. 
A piece 36” x 6” was fitted in 
place for the stage floor. The 
back of the box was open so the 
children could manipulate the 
puppets. The front, top, and 
sides were painted with tem- 
pera paint, and a decoration 
was added to the front. Fora 
backdrop we used a black cur- 
tain 54” x 24” thumbtacked to 
the top of the box. 

To manipulate the puppets, 
place the thumb and the little 
finger inside the arms and the 
other three fingers inside the 
head. When the puppet is 
talking, he should stand near 
the front of the stage, and 
when finished, he should be 
moved to the back of the stage. 
Head and arm movements may 
be added with a little practice. 
We had one child operate the 
puppet and another speak the 
lines. 

For a dramatization with 
puppets, it is best to choose 
stories which have few charac- 
ters. The following are suit- 
able for a Christmas puppet 
show for that reason: “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas,” “Hansel 
and Gretel,” and “Baboushka 
—A Legend” [refer to page 21 
of this issue]. 
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STAINED-GLASS 
WINDOWS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ESTHER G. SAMET 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Bergen Boulevard School, Ridgefield, New Jersey 


yo paper replicas of stained-glass windows is a popular 
activity at Christmas time. It may be correlated with the 
teaching of primary and secondary colors, it may be presented as 
cut-paper work, or it may be used to motivate a lesson in design. 
The method outlined here is practical, economical, and simple 
enough for young children to follow. 

Step 1—Practice cutting from scrap paper a “church window” 
of any appropriate shape. (See photograph.) A good over-all 
size is 11” x 634”. 

Step 2—Cut from used frieze paper, heavy wrapping paper, or 
black construction paper a duplicate of the shape you like best. 
Keep your scrap-paper pattern. 

Step 3—Practice making cut-paper designs from small pieces 
of paper to determine the pattern for the “stained-glass window.” 
It is best to cut in arcs or curves around a circular center, in imi- 
tation of a rose window. Do not have the cut places too near 
together. (See drawing.) 

Step 4—Transfer the design selected to the scrap-paper “win- 
dow” and cut out the places where the “stained glass” is sup- 
posed to be. 

Step 5—Trace the design through the scrap-paper pattern onto 
the paper window shape made in Step 2. 

Step 6—Cut out with a razor blade or a sharp knife the parts 
where the “stained glass” will go and save them. This must be 
done because the cut-out pieces are traced later onto onionskin 
paper. 

Step 7—Paint the skeleton of the “window” with black pow- 
der paint, unless black construction paper was used. (Because the 
black paint is opaque, old frieze paper or wrapping paper can be 
utilized. ) 

Step 8—Decide what coiors co use and where to use them. 

Steb 9—Take a separate piece of onionskin for each color de- 
cided on. With large, rough brushes, stroke the paint across the 
paper in beld sweeps. Unewvenness in the painting is desirable as 
it tends to sumuiace the uneyenness of real stained glass. 

Step 10—Trace each small piece that you cut from the “win- 
dow” in Step 6 onto the painted onionskin sheets. Cut them out, 
with a 4%” border around each piece to allow for pasting. 

Step 11—Paste each piece in place, being careful to paste all 
the pieces on the same side of the paper. 

Step 12—Try the completed “stained-glass window’ against 
the glass of a schoolroom window or in front of an electric light. 
You will be delighted with the effect. 

For large-size “stained-glass windows,” start with the measure- 
ments of the window desired. Choose a popular shape and have 
someone reproduce it in proper size on the blackboard in colored 
chalk. From there proceed as for the small “windows,” using 
newspapers for the patterns and wrapping paper or old frieze pa- 
per for the finished product. The completed “window” may be 
fastened to the wooden frame of the real window with thumb- 
tacks or transparent sticky tape. 


POSSIBLE VARIATIONS IN DESIGN 


Make a cut-paper design in the top portion of the “window” 
and a freehand drawing in the lower part. 

Cut a large circle or oval from the center of the “window” and 
draw a freehand Christmas picture in the center. 

Use Christmas symbols, such as stars, candles, and holly, for a 
delicate border pattern. 

Use animal or toy patterns for a “window” to be placed in the 
kindergarten room. 

Use the same pattern with different color schemes on each of 
several “windows,” changing the central pictures only. 

A child may take home his small “stained-glass window” and 
place it in the window on Christmas Eve (Continued on page 65) 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 12. See page 64 for another suggestion. 
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GIFTS FROM CORRUGATED PAPER 


RESENT-DAY conditions challenge 
Pp the initiative of art teachers in 
finding substitutes for art sup- 
plies that are now difficult to obtain. 
One material, which is available in all 
localities, is the corrugated cardboard 
carton. Pictures, desk pads, and waste- 
paper baskets were made by a sixth- 
grade class from discarded cartons. 
Each child brought his own carton 
from which to make something. First 
he tore off the top layer of paper, leav- 
ing the corrugated portion exposed. 
After cutting patterns of vases and 
flowers, using old newspapers for prac- 
tice, he traced his favorite pattern on 
the back of the stripped carton. This 
design was cut out and painted in the 
desired colors with tempera paint or 
calcimine. When dry, each design was 
pasted on white drawing paper, with a 
frame of corrugated or plain paper. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH E. CREASY 
Principal, Diablo Heights School, Diablo Heights, Canal Zone 





For a wastepaper basket, four pieces 
each measuring 16” high, 12” wide at 
the top, and 9” at the base were cut 
from plain cartons. The bottom was a 
square, 9” in size. Along the sides and 
base of each side piece and on the four 
sides of the bottom square, nail holes 
were made at 1” intervals. Ordinary 
string was used to lace the pieces to- 
gether. The procedure for decorating 
was the same as for the pictures. 

A blotter pad was a piece of card- 
board measuring 10” x 16” and coy- 
ered with colored paper. Corners were 
made from triangles cut from 3” 
squares and pasted on two sides, leay- 
ing one side open in which to insert the 
blotter. The corners were then deco- 
rated with bits of corrugated paper. 
These articles were not only attractive 
but very useful. Children will enjoy 
making them for Christmas gifts. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS HANDWORK IDEAS 





Help Santa Fill His Pack 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


re and color Santa Claus and his bag, and mount on 
lightweight cardboard. Cut out the figure. Slit the bag 
along the line indicated. Cut and fold the standard and paste 
it in place. Now color the toys, paste them on cardboard, and 
cut them out. Partly push them through the slit in Santa’s 
pack, grouping them so they are not too crowded, and fasten 
them with a bit of paste. This standing figure will be an at- 
tractive decoration in a Christmas scene on the sand table. 
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Make Your Own Cards 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


» will enjoy giving with each of your Christmas presents 
a Christmas card which you have made yourself. Here 
are four simple ones. Draw and color the designs carefully; cut 
them out and paste them on lightweight cardboard rectangles. 
Letter the greeting. If you wish to tie the cards on gifts, 
punch a small hole close to the left-hand edge of each one and 
insert a narrow ribbon. Write the names of the persons to 
whom you are sending gifts, and your name, on the cards. 
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“Don’t Open until Christmas” 
FOR ALL GRADES 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


L™= your friends become too curious to know the contents of 


the Christmas packages you give them, warn them with 
some clever stickers on the wrappings. Two ideas are offered 
here. Draw the stop sign on plain red paper and use white ink 
for the lettering. The dog would be interesting in any color. 
Try to think of other designs that will appeal to your friends. 
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A Menu and Recipe Book 


DOROTHY HELEN OVERHEUL 
Teacher, Striped School, Calhoun County, Michigan 


A PRACTICAL present, and 
one of timely interest, for 
pupils to give their mothers at 
Christmas is a wartime menu 
and recipe book. Have the 
children bring favorite reci- 
pes from home. Divide the 
recipes into groups, using such 
headings as: Meats and Meat 
Extenders; Vegetables; Whole- 
Grain Breads and Muffins; Sal- 
ads and Relishes; Puddings and 
Cakes. Include some menus 
for three balanced meals a day. 
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Mimeograph the complete 
set of recipes, preparing as 
many copies as the number of 
books needed to supply your 
pupils. (Children from one 
family can all work on the 
same book.) 

Assemble the pages in order, 
and add covers with appropri- 
ate titles, lettered by hand in 
show-card paint, or cut from 
colored paper and mounted. 
Possible cover materials are 


cloth, oilcloth, and wood. 
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A Santa 





EASILY MADE GIFTS FOR 


Corsage 


LORAINE DURY 
Teacher of Art, Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


His jolly holiday lapel or- 
nament will put every- 
one who sees it in a happy 
frame of mind. Any girl or 
woman will like to wear one 
in recognition of the season. 
A paper spoon is the basis 
of the ornament. From red 
paper cut a cap to fit over the 
upper part of the spoon’s con- 
vex surface. Put a gold dot at 
the peak. Before pasting the 
hat in place, cut two rectan- 
gles of white paper for hair 
(see diagram) and cut each 
piece almost in two. Curl the 
strips by pulling them over 
the side of the scissors blade. 
Paste the hair in place and the 
cap over the hair. The beard 
is made in the same way as 
the hair, except that there are 





more strips fastened together, 
After curling the beard, paste 
it on the spoon “face.” Cut 
Santa’s mustache from white 
paper as shown in the dia- 
gram, and paste it so that it 
covers the part of the beard 
that has been pasted. Santa’s 
blue eyes and red nose are 
dots punched from colored 
paper with a paper punch. 
When the face of Santa has 
been completed, select sprigs 
of cedar or other evergreens 
and arrange them to form a 
frame for Santa’s face and to 
hide the spoon handle com- 
pletely. For a finishing touch, 
tie the greens to the spoon 
with a bow of bright red rib- 
bon. Sew a safety pin secure- 
ly on the back of the spoon. 
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.f YOUR FAMILY AND FRIENDS— 


A Santa Bookmark 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 





A= is a gift that anyone, young or old, 
who likes to read, will appreciate. Try draw- 
ing a portrait of Santa on scrap paper until you 
have just the effect you want. Trace the outline 














ve carefully onto white cardboard. Fold some scrap 
7 paper and practice cutting until you have the prop- 
it er shape for the body of the bookmark. Trace this 
rd onto the cardboard below Santa’s whiskers. Cut 
a's out the whole bookmark. Insert sharp-pointed scis- 
are sors at the spots marked x and cut the two slits that 
ed enable the bookmark to be slipped over book pages. 
Santa’s features, beard, hat, and pipe may be 
has drawn on with crayons or painted with water col- 
igs ors, but the diagram at the right shows how cut pa- 
nd per may be used. In the slit in Santa’s beard, insert 
a his pipe, paste it down, and then paste the beard, 
to with the pipe, to the bookmark. Next paste on the 
n- cap and its band. With crayons make eyes, eye- 
ch, brows, and nose; color the cheeks; and show smoke 
on curling up from Santa Claus’s pipe. 
ib- 
re- 
On. 


A Vase Stand 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


] Stuffed Animals 


VERA LUND PRAAST 
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| Regie stuffed animals are 
gifts that young children 
appreciate. Find a front-view 
picture of an animal, or use the 
one shown here, and enlarge it 
to the desired size. Avoid de- 
signs which have outstretched 
tails, ears, or legs, because these 
are hard to stuff. 
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Suitable materials are flour 
sacks or scraps of flannel or 
printed cotton cloth. Lay car- 
bon paper over the material; 
then place the pattern on the 
carbon paper. Pin all together 
firmly so that the pattern will 
not slip. Trace the pattern on- 
to the cloth. Use the same out- 
line for the back of the animal 
but do not trace the face again. 

Color both front and back 
with crayons, using strong, 
bright colors. Lay the mate- 
rial crayon side down on a 
sheet of wrapping paper. Cov- 
er with a wet cloth. Press with 
a hot iron. This sets the color. 
Trim off extra material, allow- 
ing for a one-half-inch seam 
Put the two right sides togeth- 
er and stitch. Leave an open- 
ing. Into this opening, stuff 
cotton rags or scraps that have 
been cut,very fine. Do not 
stuff too tightly. Sew opening 
together. 

Stuffed dolls and small elbow 
cushions, about 8” x 8”, may 
be made in the same way. 


A= of flowers is more attractive if it is arranged ar- 
tistically in an appropriate vase. Futhermore, a vase of 
flowers makes a more complete and harmonious picture when 
placed on a base that complements the proportions of the vase. 


| 
tir, 


| 


Such a base also serves as a pro- 
tection to a polished table top. 
To make this vase stand, cut 
a 4” square from very heavy 
chip board (No. 15). Glue a 
small darning-cotton spool or 
large wooden bead to each cor- 
ner to form short legs. Apply 
two coats of black enamel. 
Any woman who enjoys ar- 
ranging flowers will find a vase 
stand a welcome Christmas 
present. The child who makes 
it may like to compose a verse 





to accompany his gift. 
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PLAYS YOUNG CHILDREN WILL LIKE 





A Bunny for Christmas 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


PEARL G. ALTMEYER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Parkside School, Chicago, Illinois 


Any number of children can be used in this play. It may 
be prolonged or shortened to meet any time requirement, 
by an adjustment of singing, dancing, and specialties. 


Act I 


(Bobby is reading and Dorothy is 
putting her dolls to bed.) 

pDOROTHY—I wonder what we are 
going to get for Christmas this year, 
Bobby. I can hardly wait. : 

posBY—Id like some new books 
and a sled. Do you want a new doll? 

poroTHY—Yes, but I wish we 
could have something alive—some- 
thing real that we could play with. 

BOBBY—Maybe a puppy or a kit- 
ten? I do hope we get one. 

(Bobby reads and Dorothy plays 
with her dolls. Bunny enters.) 

DOROTHY—Oh, Bobby, look! A 
real, live rabbit! 

BOBBY (in surprise) —Well, where 
in the world did you come from? 

BUNNY (penitently)—I ran away. 

BOBBY—You did? Why? 

poroTHY—Oh, Bunny, how could 
you do such a thing? 

BUNNY—I ran away because— 
(Light tapping backstage.) 1 hear 
something! I must hide. (Runs be- 
hind curtain.) 

(Fairy enters.) 

BOBBY AND DOROTHY (surprised )— 
Oooh, the Christmas Fairy! 

raRY—Yes, children, I am_ the 
Christmas Fairy. Perhaps you can help 
me. I am looking for a little bunny. 
He ran away and I have to find him. 

BUNNY (hopping out )—Here I am, 
Christmas Fairy. 

FAIRY—Why did you run away? 

BUNNY—I ran away because I 
don’t want to wait until Easter. I 
want to be a Christmas present. 

FAIRY—Such a naughty little bun- 
ny! I’ve looked for you everywhere. 

BUNNY (putting his paws up to his 
eyes)——I am very sorry. 








CHARACTERS 


BOBBY MRS. SANTA 

DOROTHY SANTA 

BUNNY OTHER CHILDREN 

FAIRY BROWNIES 
SETTING 


Act I1.—The living room in the 
home of Dorothy and Bobby. 
Stockings hang from the mantel. 

Act I1.—Santa’s living room. 

The school Christmas tree and 
the same fireplace and furniture 
may be used in both acts if they 
are rearranged. 
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FAIRY—There, there, don’t cry. 
Now that I have found you, I must 
take you to Santa Claus. Come, 
Bunny. If you want to be a Christ- 
mas present, you must ask him. 

(They start toward the door.) 

DOROTHY—Are you going "way up 
to the North Pole? 

FAIRY—Yes, and we must hurry; 
it is getting late. 

BoBBY—Christmas Fairy, could we 
go with you, please? 

FAIRY—Yes, you may come with 
us. After all, I found little Bunny 
at your house. 

BOBBY AND DOROTHY—Oh, thank 
you. 

(Bunny hops around.) 

FAIRY—Would you like to invite 
some of your friends and playmates 
to go with you? 

DOROTHY AND BOBBY—Yes, yes! 

FaiRY—I shall touch you with my 
magic wand, and off we'll go. 


Act Il 


(Santa is sitting in a big chair nap- 
ping. Mrs. Santa is putting dishes on 
a small table.) 

MRS. SANTA—Wake up, Santa 
Claus. It is almost twelve o'clock. 

SANTA (sfretching)—yYes, all the 
little girls and boys will be waiting 
for me tonight. 

MRS. SANTA—I have made you 
some soup. It will warm you up. 

sANTa (sitting down at the table 


‘and tasting soup)—This is very good 


soup. (Tapping backstage.) Listen! 
Someone is knocking at the door. 

MRS. SANTA—Who could it be at 
this hour? (Goes to door and opens 
it.) Welcome, welcome, Christmas 
Fairy. Come right in, children. 

SANTA—Merry Christmas to all. 

ALL CHILDREN—Merry Christmas, 
Santa Claus and Mrs. Santa. 

FARY—I found this little bunny, 
Santa Claus, and brought him to you. 

SANTA—Well, well, where did you 
find him? 

(Bunny hops over close to Santa 
Claus, who pats him.) 

FARY—I found him at the home 
of Dorothy and Bobby. (She takes 
these two by the hand and presents 
them to Santa Claus.) 

SANTA—Oh, I am so glad you 
found him. Why did you run away, 
Bunny? 

BUNNY—I ran away—I ran away 
because some of the Brownies said that 
I must wait (Continued on page 65) 


Who Mixed Up the Gifts? 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School No. 11, Buffalo, New York 


Suitable for children of various ages or all of one age, 
this play has well-defined character roles, a real dramatic 
plot, and humor, and it presents a not too obvious moral. 


Act I 


(At one of two tables Tuck is 
wrapping packages. Nip throws a 
ball of twine into the air, fails to 
catch it, scrambles about the floor 
after it.) 
~ SANTA CLAUS (entering)—Hard at 
work, I see, boys. 

TUCK—Yes, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS—Be sure you fasten 
the cards on tightly, Nip and Tuck. 
Ii we lose a card from a present we 
won't know whose present it is. 

TUCK—We'll be very careful. 

SANTA CLAUS—Have you finished 
wrapping the presents for the Parker 
family, Nip? 

Nip—Almost, Santa Claus. 


SANTA CLAUS—I’m going out to° 


harness the reindeer. Bring the pack- 
ages out to the sleigh when you have 
finished; and Surry, Nip. (He exits.) 

Nip—Where are those cards? (He 
pokes among the things on his table.) 
Where—? (He finds the cards, jumps 
up and down.) Here they are! 

tTuckK—How will you know on 
which present to put each card? 

NiIP—Oh, it doesn’t matter. 

TucK—lIndeed it does! Mr. Parker 
wouldn’t like to get Mrs. Parker’s 
present, would he? 

nip—Well, hardly. But how will 
I know which is which? 

TUCK—You'll just have to unwrap 
them and look inside. I'll help you. 

SANTA cLaus (calling from off 
stage)—Tuck, will you please come 
here? Blitzen won’t stand still while 
I put the harness on. 

TuCK—I’m coming, Santa. (To 
Nip.) Ym sorry I can’t stay to help 
you with those packages. (He exits.) 

nip (to himself) —I don’t want 
to unwrap all these packages. I think 
I'll just guess what’s inside. (He 
picks up a package, pinches it, shakes 
it.) I guess this is for Mrs. Parker. 
(He ties card on package. He picks 
up another package and shakes it, as 


curtains close.) 


Act Il 


(Enter Santa Claus and Nip and 
Tuck, arms full of gifts.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Here we are at the 
Parkers’. This is our last stop, but 
we must hurry, for the family will 
soon be down for their presents. 

tuck (/0 Nip)—I. hope you 
fastened the right cards on all the 
presents, 


nip—Oh, I fixed that all right. 

SANTA CLAUS—These packages are 
very neat, Nip. I guess you're not 
so careless, after all. 

(Voices off stage.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Here come the 
Parker family—and here we go! 

(Exit Santa Claus, Nip, and 
Tuck.) 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs, 
Penny, Perry, and Pee Wee.) 
PENNY—Oh, what a pretty tree! 

PERRY—May I pass out the pres- 
ents, Daddy? 

MR. PARKER—Of course you may, 
Perry, and Penny may help you. 

PEE WEE—Let me help, too. 

MRS. PARKER—You sit by me, Pee 
Wee, and help put the papers into the 
wastepaper basket. 

(All sit except Penny and Perry, 
who go to the tree.) 

PERRY (reading name on a gift)— 
Mrs. Parker. (Gives present to her 
and she starts to open it.) 

PENNY—Here’s one for Daddy. 

PERRY—And here’s one for me. 
I'm going to open it right now. 

MRS. PARKER—Well, for goodness’ 
sake! (Holds up stuffed animal.) 

PEE WEE—Oh, Mother, what a 
lovely present! 

MR. PARKER—That’s funny. Let’s 
see what I have. (Finishes unwrap- 
ping his package; discloses woman’s 
dressing gown.) Well—It’s pretty— 

PERRY—Put it on, Dad. 

(Mr. Parker obliges, and all laugh.) 

PENNY—Here’s one for Pee Wee. 

(Pee Wee takes package.) 

PERRY (finishes opening his gift)— 
What do I want with an old 
doll? (He holds up the doll in dis- 
gust.) Whatever's the matter with 
Santa Claus? (Continued on page 68) 


Parker, 








CHARACTERS 


TUCK 
NIP 
SANTA CLAUS 
PENNY—Aged seven. 
PERRY—Aged nine. 
MR, PARKER 

PEE WEE—Aged three. 
MRS. PARKER 


j —Santa’s helpers, 


SETTING 
Act 1—The package room in 
Santa Claus’s establishment. 
Act Il—The Parker living 
room, early Christmas morning. 
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CHRISTMAS VERSE FOR ALL GRADES| 


FIRST PIECE 
LAURA CORYELL 


I'm the first one on the program; 
It’s a most important part, 
For you'd never have a program, 

If you didn’t get a start! 


IF I COULD CHOOSE 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


If I could choose what kind of tree 
I'd really, truly, like to be, 


I wouldn’t be a pine tree tall, 
Or elm, or oak, or birch, at all; 


I'd be a little Christmas tree— 
That’s what I'd really like to be. 


The girls and boys would come along, 
Humming a lovely Christmas song, 


And they would stop and look at me, 
And choose me for their Christmas 
tree. 


And I'd be 
bright, 
And shiny balls reflecting light, 


strung with tinsel 


And there I'd stand and hold the 
toys 

That Santa brought the girls and 
boys. 


Now tell me, please, if you were me, 
Wouldn’t YOU be a Christmas tree? 


SANTA’S BROWNIES 


CHARLOTTE MARY LEHMAN 


(A Christmas jingle for five little 
boys dressed like brownies, with point- 
ed caps each having a tiny bell on 
its tip. They come in hopping soft- 
ly and looking very mischievous.) 


We are Santa's brownies, 
Brave and strong and true, 
Coming in the night, 
Coming right to you. 
(Each brownie points at someone in 
the audience.) 
We listen at the keyholes; 
(Each puts hand to ear and bends.) 
We peep in windows, too. 
(They stretch up on tiptoe.) 
And then we tell old Santa 
Just what to bring to you! 
(All point to audience again.) 


A SECRET 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


Do you know why the pine trees 
Stand so straight and tall, 

Spread their branches thick and fine, 
And never stoop at all? 


It really is a secret 

Which the North Wind told to me: 
Every pine tree hopes some day 

To be a Christmas tree, 
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CHRISTMAS WISHES 
CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


(An exercise for a boy and a girl.) 


LITTLE BOY— 
I may be just a little boy, 
But I have wishes big and true; 
I'm wishing loads of Christmas joys 
For every single one of you. 


LITTLE GRL— 
Although I’m just a little girl, 

My Christmas wishes are sincere, 
And I am wishing happiness 

For all of you throughout the year. 


SANTA AT WORK 


RUTH COX 


Christmas Eve was drawing near, 
And there was much to do, 
Though Santa Claus had worked all 
year 
In order to be through. 


The sleigh stood ready by the shop, 
The reindeer in their stable, 

And Santa Claus worked very fast— 
As fast as he was able. 


He painted rosy cheeks on dolls 
And glued their wigs on tight; 

He painted all the croquet balls 
And made them gay and bright. 


Skis and skates and shiny sleds 
Were piled upon the floor 

With building blocks and dollies’ beds 
And other toys galore. 


Now Christmas Eve had come at last 
The Christmas stars were bright, 

And Santa hitched his reindeer fast 
To the sleigh in the frosty night. 


Then into the sleigh he packed his 
load 
Of wonderful dolls and toys, 
And with a shake of the reins he rode 


away 
With his gifts for girls and boys. 


CHRISTMAS ACROSTIC 


LILJAN PEDERSEN 


(An exercise for nine children, each 
carrying one of the letters in the 
word Christmas.) 


stands for the Christ child asleep 
on the hay. 
is for homes, he brightens alway. 
is for riches, the gift of a king. 
is for incense another did bring. 
is the star shining on through the 
night. 
is for truth which He taught us 
is right. 
M is for Mary, the Mother near by. 
A is for angels singing on high. 
S is for songs that the angels did 
sing. 
ALL CHILDREN IN CONCERT— 
Put our letters together and Christ- 
mas we bring. 


qy Yow oO 


AT CHRIST’S BIRTH 


RUTH COX 
(Suitable for choral reading.) 


The stars came out to shine that 
night, 

They twinkled and shone so very 
bright— 

The night that Christ was born. 


The angels sang from heaven high, 

Their songs resounded through the 
sky— 

The night that Christ was born. 


The shepherds watched their lambs 
and sheep, 
And flocks were wrapped in peaceful 


sleep— 
The night that Christ was born. 


The Bethlehem star was bright that 
night, 

Three Wise Men traveled by its 
light— 

The night that Christ was born. 


They carried wondrous gifts, we're 
told, 

Of frankincense and myrrh and 
gold— 

The night that Christ was born. 


They traveled to the manger bed, 

And there in prayer each bowed his 
head— 

The night that Christ was born. 


And so together heaven and earth 

Were filled with joy at the Christ 
child’s birth— 

The night that Christ was born. 


CHRISTMAS PLEASURE 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


(An exercise for three boys.) 


FIRST BOY— 
I’m not so big as Santa Claus— 
In size is what I mean— 
But I’ve a heart as big as his, 
The biggest ever seen. 
I have a lot of presents 
To deliver Christmas Eve, 
For I have found it’s much more fun 
To give than to receive. 


SECOND BOY— 
I'm not so wise as Santa Claus 
But I know a lot. What’s more, 
Every Christmas finds me wiser 
Than the one before. 
I try to be more cheerful 
Than I was a year ago, 
I smile at everyone I meet 
And speak to all I know. 


THIRD BOY— 
I'm not so fat as Santa Claus 
But I am just as jolly, 
And I can decorate the house 
With mistletoe and holly; 
I can twinkle with my eyes 
And make wishes for you, too, 
That you'll have joy this holiday 
And all the New Year through. 





A VERY OLD WISH 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


It’s a very old wish, 
Yet it’s still good as new, 
So I'll say it again— 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOu! 


A NEW DOLL 
LAURA CORYELL 


(For a little girl holding a dolj 
without hair.) 


Everyone says I should ask St. Nick 
For a new doll with hair that will 
curl, 
But I shouldn’t like Mother to throw 
me away 
And get her a new little girl. 


CHRISTMAS FAIRIES 
CLARA EMOGENE BOWEN 


(An exercise for three little girls.) 


ALL— 

We are Christmas fairies, 
Bringing gifts to you, 
Gifts of joy and gladness, 
Peace and good will, too. 

We are Christmas fairies, 
Christmas fairies gay, 

We have come to bring you 
Christmas cheer today. 


FIRST GIRL (takes step forward)— 
Christmas bells are ringing 
Everywhere tonight, 
Bringing joy and gladness; 
Every heart is light. 
May they bring you pleasure 
In their merry chime; 
May you have a happy, 
Happy Christmas time. 


SECOND GIRL (fakes step forward)— 

Every heart with gladness 
Sings a song today; 

Christmas time is nearing, 
Everyone is gay. 

Happy little children! 
Grownups happy, too! 

May this Christmas season 
Be a joy to you. 


THIRD GIRL (steps forward in line 
with other two) — 
Let the Christmas candles 
Gaily burn tonight, 
So you may see clearly 
Just how very bright 
Christmas and its joys can 
Be for you this year, 
Full of all that’s happy, 
Full of mirth and cheer. 


ALL— 

Let the Christmas fairies 
Cheer you with their rhyme. 

We are wishing you all 
Such a happy time. 

We have come to bring you 
Comfort and good cheer, 

With a Merry Christmas, 
And a glad New Year. 
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TO READ OR RECITE IN DECEMBER 


WELCOME TO ALL 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


| am not very big, I know, 
I am not very tall, 
But I am old enough to say, 
“A great big welcome to you all!” 


REMEMBER? 
ALMA JEAN WING 


(Suitable for choral reading.) 


It’s December. Remember? Remem- 
ber last December? 

Remember what happens whenever 
it’s December? 

Not September, not November, but 
magic December! Remember? 


It’s joy time, it’s toy time, it’s little- 
girl-and-boy time. 

Remember who’s coming whenever it 
is toy time? 

Not September, not November, but 
magic December! Remember? 


It’s tree time, it’s glee time, it’s gifts- 
for-you-and-me time. 

Remember what happens whenever it 
is tree time? 

Not September, not November, but 
magic December! Remember? 


It’s tingle, it’s jingle, it’s welcome, 
dear Kriss Kringle. 

Remember who’s coming when sleigh 
bells tingle, jingle? 

Not September, not November, but 
magic December! Remember? 


SHARE 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Share your Christmas pleasures 
And your Christmas joys; 
Share your Christmas goodies 
And your Christmas toys. 
You will gain by sharing 
On this Christmas Day, 
For the only joy you keep 
Is what you give away! 


A GAY PRETENSE 
JEANNETTE C. SHIRK 


Bring the stars out of the sky! 

Call the angels from on high! 

Let the snowflakes gently fall; 

Let bells ring and robins call! 

Come! Let’s trim our Christmas tree! 
Round and round, so merrily! 


What then, for the stars of night? 
Candles give a twinkling light. 
Snowflakes falling on the tree? 
Thread the popcorn willingly. 
Paper angels, plaster birds, 

Wooden lambs from painted herds, 
Tinsel bells, and ornaments— 

All to make a gay pretense! 


Come! Let’s trim our Christmas tree! 
Dance around it merrily! 
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BELLS OF MY HEART 
DOROTHY WARNES REILLY 


The Christmas bells so merrily ring; 
The bells of my heart are answering. 
The Christmas bells seem ever to say, 
“Rejoice! Be gay on Christmas Day! 
Be gay! 
Be gay! 
It’s Christmas Day! 
Be gay! 
Be gay!” 
They seem to say. 
The Christmas bells so merrily ring; 
The bells of my heart are answering! 


COMPROMISE 
LAURA CORYELL 


The things I want for Christmas 
Are a drum and building blocks, 
A gun and horn and slingshot, 
And a nice tool chest that locks, 
A car and train and airplane, 
And a sled, and candy too. 
But if Santa brings me War Stamps, 
I'll be happy. Wouldn’t you? 


CHRISTMAS TIME 
DOROTHY WARNES REILLY 


Everything seems merrier 

When Christmas time is here. 
Everyone seems happier 

As Christmas Day comes near. 
The laughter and the secrecy, 

The joy of giving gifts, 
The whiteness of the Christmas snow 

Piled high in sparkling drifts! 
Everything seems gayer now 

Than any time before. 
Festive decorations trim 

Most every kind of store. 
Christmas trees in gala dress 

Stand tall and proud and straight. 
As Christmas Day draws slowly near 

It’s very hard to wait! 


CANDLE’S MESSAGE 
MARGARET OLESON 


Christmas candle, burning bright, 
On my window sill tonight, 

Send your golden ray afar 

Like the glory of a star. 

Other folk will see your glow 
Shining out across the snow. 
Christmas candle on my sill, 

Tell them, “Christ is living still.” 


READY FOR SANTA 
BELLE D. HAYDEN 


The house is very still tonight; 
The children’s sleep is sound; 
The fireplace is very dark, 
With not a log around. 
For fireplaces must not burn, 
Nor children be awake. 
You ask the reason? Why, it’s Christ- 
mas 


Eve, for goodness’ sake! 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


Hark! The Christmas carols, 
Ringing loud and clear 

At the Christmas season, 
Are messengers of cheer! 


When we hear the carols, 
We can see the light 

Shining on the shepherds 
As they watch by night. 


See the baby Jesus 
In his manger bed 
In the lowly stable— 
Halo round his head. 


Lovely Christmas carols, 
Ringing sweet and clear, 
Bring to us a message 
Of peace and goodly cheer. 


CHRISTMAS CAKES 
JEANNETTE C. SHIRK 


Christmas cakes, Christmas cakes! 
Ginger cookies, sugar flakes, 
Cinnamon and rarest spice, 

Candied fruit like frost and ice, 
Rose, vanilla, chocolate, 

Caramel, and nut and date, 

Citron, anise, currant, fig— 

Little cakes as well as big— 

By the dozen, by the score, 

By the basket! Wish for more? 
When the dawn of Christmas breaks, 
May your house be filled with cakes! 


OUR FRIEND 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


We have a very special friend 
Who comes but once a year 

To visit all us girls and boys 
And fill our hearts with cheer. 


He’s very fat and jolly 
And wears a suit of red; 

He has a beard that’s long and white, 
And white hair on his head. 


He has a sack upon his back 
That’s full of dandy toys. 
Of course you know him! Santa Claus, 


The friend of girls and boys! 


MY CANDLES 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


I think I shall choose red this year 
For Christmas candle shine; 

Red is so brave and bright and gay— 
Its courage shall be mine. 


Or maybe blue ones would be well 
To light each Christmas sill, 

For blue means hope and loyalry— 
My windows they shall fill. 


But no! I think white ones I'll add 
To both the red and blue; 

For courage, loyalty, and faith 
Make Christmas dreams come true! 


CHRISTMAS VISITOR 
BELLE D,. HAYDEN 


There’s a tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 

In the skyway overhead; 

There’s a tiny sleigh approaching, 
With a driver dressed in red. 

Little reindeer prance and caper, 
While they circle chimneys tall, 

And alight upon the roof tops, 

As their driver pays a call. 

Down each chimney now he scampers, 
With a pack brimful of toys; 

Then quickly to the fireplace 

He proceeds without a noise. 
Swiftly now does Santa place 
Presents in a fine array 

Underneath the glittering tree 
Where they'll be found on Christmas 


Day. 


CHRISTMAS STAR 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Last night when I was tucked in bed, 
I looked out at the night, 

And saw there in the dark blue sky 
The Christmas star so bright. 


The star that shone above the place 
Where Jesus lay asleep, 

When shepherds saw its lovely light 
And left their drowsy sheep, 


The star that guided Wise Men 
From the East, with wondrous 
light— 
That lovely star of Bethlehem— 


Shone down on me last night. 


It made me feel so safe and warm, 
And happy as could be, 

To know the lovely Christmas star 
Was shining down on me. 


THE DELIVERY BOY 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


(For a boy loaded with packages.) 


I help deliver packages 
Each day when school is done; 
It’s just like playing Santa Claus 
And is a lot of fun. 


For every time a door swings wide 
In answer to my ring 

I’m sure to get a lovely smile 
As pay for what I bring. 


The happiness I give to folks 
Makes me feel happy too, 

And so I think this kind of work 
Is very nice. Don’t you? 


IN CLOSING 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


In closing now I'd like to say 

We're glad you came to see our play. 
Thank you for your kind attention 
And things too numerous to mention. 
A Merry Christmas, each of you, 
And a Happy New Year, too 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 





The Shoe-House Children 
Celebrate Christmas 
CHARLOTTE MARY LEHMAN 


Formerly, Teacher, Primary Project Work, 
Greenfield School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


cross the back of the stage is 
a large wallboard cutout of an 
old-fashioned shoe, to which 
have been added a real door, windows 
with tiny curtains, and a chimney. 
There are chairs or benches on each 
side of the stage. The Old Woman is 
an older or taller girl, or the teacher, 
dressed in old-fashioned clothes and 
carrying a broom. Her “children” 
are those who are to take part. 

OLD WOMAN (enters through the 
shoe-house door, sweeps in front of 
the door, and then steps to the front 
of the stage) — 

I'm the Old Woman who lives in the 
shoe. 

Perhaps [ don’t always know what to 
do 

With so many girls and so many boys 

And all their clatter and all of their 
noise, 

But this I shall say—and I know it is 
true— 

I'm never lonely and I’m never blue. 

Now at Christmas, we have a merry 
time; 

Each child gives a dance, a song, or a 
rhyme, 

And everyone tries in his own way 

To help celebrate this holiday. 

(Children come trooping on the stage 

through the shoe-house door.) 

See! My girls and my boys are ready 
now, 

And each one is waiting to make his 
bow. 

(As children enter, they bow to 
the audience, and seat themselves.) 


PROGRAM 


A suggested program follows. This 
may be varied according to the talent 
of the pupils. 

Vocal solo (a young child) —“Away 
in a Manger,” by Martin Luther. 
Recitation (an older boy) —“‘Jest ’fore 

Christmas,” by Eugene Field. 
Group song (five little children) — 

“O Christmas Pine,” the old favor- 

ite “O Tannenbaum” in English. 

Dialogue (two middle-grade pupils) 
—"Earth and Sky,” by Eleanor 
Farjeon. 

Tap dance (a young pupil). 

Recitation (an older girl) —*“Christ- 
mas Morning,” by Elizabeth M. 
Roberts. 

Group song—“Winds through the 
Olive Trees,” traditional. [See 
also page 40 of this issue. ] 

Recitation (a boy)—“The Ballad of 
the Christmas Star,” by Frances 
Frost. 

Exercise (five children, each reciting 
one stanza)—“The Snowman’s 
Resolution,” by Aileen Fisher. 
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Drill (twenty children) “A Christ- 
mas Starlight Parade.” 

Choral Reading (several pupils) — 
“Wait’s Carol,” by Barbara Young. 

Closing song (all of the children, who 
come to the front of the stage and 
are grouped together)—“Jolly Old 
Saint Nicholas,” traditional. 


Note: All the songs mentioned are 
in Christmas Carols to Play and to 
Sing, arranged by Bernard Wagness 
and published by Harold Flammer, Inc., 
New York. “Jest ‘fore Christmas” is 
in Days and Deeds—Poetry, compiled 
by B. E. and E. S. Stevenson and pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran, and Co., 
Inc., Garden City, -Y. “Christmas 
Morning,” “The Ballad of the Christ- 
mas Star,” and “The Snowman’s Res- 
olution,” are in Two Hundred Best 
Poems for Boys and Girls, compiled by 
Marjorie Barrows and published by 
Whitman Pub. Co., Racine, Wis. 
“Wait’s Carol” is in More Silver Pen- 
nies, compiled by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson. “Earth and Sky” is in 
Sung under the Silver Umbrella. Both 
of these books are published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York, “A Christ- 
mas Starlight Parade” appeared in 
Tue Instructor, December 1942, 

In planning your Christmas enter- 
tainment, be stire to consider the songs, 
recitations, plays, and other features 
in this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. For a 
list, see page 46 of this issue. 


Santa’s Magical, Mystical, 
Marvelous Sleigh 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, 
St. Clair, Missouri 


(A choral reading for two choirs.) 


cHom 1 (softly, gradually increas- 
ing in volume) — 
In the still of the night old Santa 
Claus comes 
With a sleigh full of dolls, brand- 
new horns, and red drums. 
CHOR I— 
Like a ship on the foam 
He comes into each home 
ALL (in perfect rhythm)— 
In his magical sleigh, 
In his magical, mystical, marvelous 
sleigh. 


cHom 1 (bells jingle softly)— 
With a tingle and tangle he sails 
through the air, 
While the children are sleeping in 
towns everywhere. 
CHOIR I— 
Like a star in the sky 
Santa Claus rides on high 
ALL— 
In his magical sleigh, 
In his magical, mystical, marvelous 
sleigh. 





A Victory Christmas 


ESTHER E. SWEENEY 


Assistant Librarian, Claremont Branch, 
Los Angeles County Public Library, Claremont, California 


(SANTA comes out of the front 
door of his house, peers into the 
wings, and hails someone in the dis- 
tance. There is an answering, “Hello- 
0-0,” and UNCLE SAM, covered with 
cotton snow, strides onto the stage.) 

SANTA— 

Welcome, welcome, Uncle Sam! 
I’m honored by this call! 

UNCLE SAM— 

With all the rapid air-line service, 
The world is getting small. 

SANTA (motions toward door)— 
Come—warm yourself— 

UNCLE SAM— 
Well—thank you, Santa. 
then speaks briskly.) 

But I'm a busy man. 
I have problems to take care of 
From Europe to Japan. 

SANTA— 

Yes, yes of course. | understand. 
Broadcasts reach here, too. 
You're asking help from everyone; 


Now just what can I do? 


( Hesitates; 


UNCLE SAM— 
Exactly why I flew up here! 
There’s work for you alone. (Starts 
pulling papers out of his pockets.) 
You see I have War Bonds and Stamps 
Each girl and boy should own. 
Now I was wondering— 

SANTA (nodding with jolly air)— 

Why, yes. 

1 know just what to do. 

I'll buy them for their stocking toes 
And for each package, too! 

UNCLE SAM (with enthusiasm)— 

And I say, Mr. Santa Claus, 
Hang them on every tree! 
Stamps for Christmas decorations 

Will keep this country free! 

(They face audience, with arms 
around each other's shoulders, waving 
their hats.) 

TOGETHER— 

Send a cheery gift to everyone 
Of whom you're very fond— 
But please remember to include 
A War Stamp or a Bond! 


cHoR 1 (calmly)— 
While the heads of all children peace- 
fully rest 
On their snowy white pillows, he hur- 
ries his best 
CHOR Ie 
To leave presents so gay, 
Then (increase speed) goes swiftly 
away 
ALL— 
In his magical sleigh, 
In his magical, mystical, marvelous 
sleigh. 


CHOIR — 
He must be on his way, for all his 
array 
Must be under each tree on that glad 
Christmas Day; 
CHOR IM 
Like a pilot he speeds 
With his famous old steeds, 
ALL— 
In his magical sleigh, 
In his magical, mystical, marvelous 
sleigh. 


cHOR 1 (happily) — 
Everyone in the world knows this 
jolly old elf 
Who will make a child laugh in spite 
of himself, 
CHOR I— 
And whatever his name 
He still comes just the same 
ALL— 
In his magical sleigh, 
In his magical, mystical, marvelous 
sleigh. 


CHOR I— 
Yes, he rides to the east, and he rides 
to the west; 
Then he rides to the south, but the 
north he loves best. 
CHOR I— , 
He rides near, he rides far, 
But he'll find where you are, 
ALL— 
In his magical sleigh, 
In his magical, mystical, marvelous 
sleigh. 


HIGH SOLO (softly)— 
So when Christmas Eve comes, snug- 
gle down in your bed, 
LOW sOLO— 
And then let dear old Santa put 
dreams in your head; 
CHOR 
In the morning you'll say 
CHOR I-— 
Santa Claus came my way, 
ALL— 
In his magical sleigh, 
In his magical, mystical, marvelous 


sleigh. 
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A CHRISTMAS WISH 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN TOYLAND 


FOR PRIMARY ,GRADES 


(Toys are standing or sitting stiffly 
around the room. Dick is dusting the 
toys; Nick is brushing them with a 
small whisk broom. The sound of 
sleigh bells is heard off stage.) 

pick—There’s Santa off again with 
another load of gifts. 

NICcK—He must be the busiest man 
in the world tonight. 

(Fairy enters, leading Joan and 
Bob by the hand.) 

FAIRY—Merry Christmas, Nick and 
Dick. Here are Joan and Bob Aldrich. 
They wanted to see Toyland so I 
brought them. They have been think- 
ing ever so many kind thoughts. 

NICcK—Then they're just the ones 
to make Christmas toys come to life. 

pick—What fun! 

(Fairy waves her wand before the 
children. They look about, surprised 
and delighted.) 

JoaN—Why, we are in Toyland! 

BoB (#0 Nick and Dick)—You 
must be Santa’s elves. 

NICK AND DICK—Yes, we are. 

pick (bowing)—I’m Dick. 

Nick (bowing)—I'm Nick. 

NICK AND DICK—Won’i you plyase 
wake the toys? 

JOAN—We’'d love to. 

BOB—Do you think we can? 

pick——Of course you can. Fairy 
just said that you have had many 
kind thoughts, so you are the right 
ones to bring the toys to life. 

NICK——Why, if it weren’t for kind 
thoughts, there wouldn’t be any 
Christmas toys, 


WV 


AS PROGRAM PLANS FOR CHRISTMAS > 


Wanting something s x in the way of a 
Christmas program? 

to find what you need in this issue whether you 
have many or few pupils, one age group or pupils 


LILLIAN AGNEW MAcLEAN 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public School 
No. 102, Brooklyn, New York 


and 
MARY AGNEW MACLEAN 


Teacher of English and Citizenship, 
Evening School No. 80, Brooklyn, New York 











CHARACTERS 
DICK 
—Santa Claus’s elves. 
NICK 
FAIRY 
JOAN ‘ ° 
aah | —The Aldrich children. 


GIRL DOLL 
INDIAN DOLLS—Four boys. 
OTHER DOLLS AND TOYs—Any number. 








SETTING 


The scene is laid in Toyland on 
Christmas Eve. There are benches, 
tools, and toys about the stage. 
Large toys, such as carts, sleds, doll 
carriages, and child-size chairs and 
tables, are more appropriate than 
smaller playthings when children are 
cast as toys. 














_ bick—+C)r: Santa Claus, or elves. 
iick—If pecple stopped having 


‘kind’ ‘thoughts, ewe ‘chves would just 
~'go out like 4 candies * 


JOAN -{ hugging Girl Doll)—You 


‘beautiful do'l, I love you. 


(Girl Doll smiles at Joan. Bob 
places his hand on the shoulders of 
Indian Dolls, and, at his towch, they 
leap to the center of the stage and 
dance an Indian dance. Bob and Joan 
touch Other Dolls and Toys and they 
move, dance, recite, or sing.) 


think you will be able 


Y of various ages, plenty of equipment or none. 
The material in THE INSTRUCTOR is yours 


to do with as you see fit. 


You can vary the num- 


ber in the cast, give boys’ parts to girls, change 
the text—shorten it, or lengthen it by adding 


PLAYS 


A Bunny for Christmas—for any 
number of primary pupils; three 
girls and five boys have speaking 
parts; opportunity for group sing- 
ing (page 41) 

Who Mixed Up the Gifts?—for eight 
primary or middle-grade pupils; 
modern; humorous; includes Santa 
(page 41) 

Christmas Eve in Toyland—for any 
number of primary pupils; includes 
opportunity for special features; 
Santa does not appear (page 46) 

A Gift for Mrs. Santa—for eight 
primary or middle-grade pupils; 
some of Santa’s helpers may be 
girls (page 48) 

Solving Santa’s Problems—humorous; 
for middle and upper or all grades; 
four speaking parts and four other 
roles (page 52) 
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TWO PAGEANTS AND A 
PROGRAM 


The Shoe-House Children Celebrate 
Christmas—the children of the 
Old Woman who lived in a shoe 
present a program (page 44) 

Christmas in the United States—for 
all grades or middle grades; large 
cast; several scenes; adaptable 
(pages 50-51) 

A Pageant for Christmas—Biblical; 
for middle and upper grades, about 
ten principal roles and a choir 
(page 54) 


POEMS SUITABLE FOR CHORAL 
READING 
At Christ’s Birth (page 42) 
Remember? (page 43) 
Bells of My Heart (page 43) 
Santa’s Magical, Mystical, Marvelous 
Sleigh (page 44) 


BoB—My, it’s nice to be able to 
make the toys come to life. 

jJOAN—But how did you know 
about our kind thoughts? 

FAIRY—Santa Claus’s book tells of 
your kind thoughts for the year. 
Elves, please bring me the book. 
(The elves bring in the book. Fairy 
reads.) Bob and Joan Aldrich. They 
were helpful and obedient to their 
mother and father, kind and polite 
to all their neighbors and friends, 
worked hard at school, gave some of 


speeches, songs, dances, or whole new episodes. 
Stage settings, as a rule, may be merely sug- 
gested, although there are opportunities for 
creating interesting and artistic scenes. 


their spending money for poor chil. 
dren’s Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
Fine! (She pauses.) But this isn’t s 
good. There's something here about. 
new dress and a bottle of ink. 
(Bob and Joan look at each other.) 
Joan (sternly)—That was the 
time you spilled the ink on my pink 
dress. 
Bos (crossly)—I couldn’t help it, 
You pushed my arm. 
JOAN (stamps foot)—I didn’t. 
Bos (clenches fists) —You did! 
(While this conversation is going 
on, a change takese place in the toys. 
They stiffen or drop or stand rigid 
with expressionless faces. Nick and 
Dick run about, dismayed, shaking 
toys to waken them. The light grow: 
dim. Nick and Dick become limp.) 
pickK—Oh, this is terrible! 
NICK—We're going out like candles, 
JOAN—Oh, what is the matter? 
FAIRY—You quarreled. If you keep 
on having unkind thoughts, they'll 
fade out entirely. Please think some 
kind thoughts quickly. 
JOAN—You couldn’t help it, Bob. 
BoB—It was my fault, Joan. I'm 
sorry. We won't be cross again. 
JoaAN—We'll try to remember. 
FAIRY—That’s much better. Kind 
thoughts make Christmas real. 
(During this conversation, the 
room brightens, Nick and Dick smile 
again, and the toys awaken. The chil- 
dren smile and lead the toys out to 
the center of the stage, and all sings 
Christmas song.) 
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For your convenience the program material in XN 
this issue has been analyzed so that you can tell 


almost at a glance just what you can use. 


luck! 
your Christmas merry. 


MUSIC 


Long, Long Ago—new tune to 
“Winds through the Olive Trees” 
(page 40) 

A Christmas Wish—jolly rhythm- 
band score; usable as a song with 
piano accompaniment (page 45) 

Elves of Santa Claus—use this by it- 
self or with any play that includes 
elves in the cast (page 47) 

At Christmas—all-purpose Christmas 
song (page 49) 


RECITATIONS FOR OLDER 
CHILDREN 
(pages 42-43) 


Santa at Work Christmas Carols 


Remember? Christmas Cakes 
Share My Candles 
A Gay Pretense § Christmas Visitor 


Christmas Star 
The Delivery Boy 


Christmas Time 
Candle’s Message 


Good 


We hope your program is a success and 


RECITATIONS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
(pages 42-43) 


First Piece Welcome to All 
If I Could Choose Compromise 

A Secret Ready for Santa 
A Very Old Wish Our Friend 

A New Doll In Closing 


EXERCISES 


Santa’s Brownies—for five little boys 
(page 42) 
Christmas Wishes—for a little boy 
and a little girl (page 42) 
Christmas Acrostic—for nine chil- 
dren (page 42) 
tmas Pleasure—for three boy 
(page 42) 
tmas Fairies—for three _littk 
girls (page 42) 
A Victory Christmas—dialogue— 
Santa and Uncle Sam (page 44) 
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ELVES OF SANTA CLAUS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


1. Elves of San - ta Clais work-ing a- way, Bus- y and hap-py all ‘through the day, 
2. Elves of San - ta Claus, hap - py and gay, Bus - y as bea-vers, fill - ing _ his sleigh, 


Ham-mer on this toy and tin-ker with that— Oh, |there’s no time] for a joke or a chat! 
Whis - tling and sing-ing wher-ev - er they go— San - ta Claus likes his elves jol - ly, you know! 


Can-dy fair - ies and lol - li- pop boys, Su - gar-plum cir - cus-es, an - i - mal _ toys, 
Toys by doz -ens and dolls by the ton, Christ-mas Eve finds us withev - ’ry- thing done. 





Dolls that say “Ma-ma,” and smile to them - selves— Ev - ’ry - thing made by the San - ta Claus elves. 
San - ta looks proud-ly = at things on his shelves. My! we are glad to be San - ta Claus elves! 





Chorus F 
merril 


x 


So it’s tap, tip, tap, and a tip, tap, toe, Christ - mas is com-ing, with frost and with snow, So. it’s 


x 


hop, skip, run, get-ting work all done, Christ-mas is com-ing—does ev - ’ry-one know? 
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A GIFT FOR MRS. SANTA 


Act I 


(The curtain opens on all the bus- 
tle and bustle of getting ready for 
Santa’s trip. Santa is putting toys in- 
io his bag and the helpers are bring- 
ing in toys from the workshop.) 

SANTA—Let me see now. There are 
dolls, drums, balls—Alex, did you 
bring that train for Sammy Wilson? 

ALEX——Coming with it right now, 
Santa. Shall we leave it in the box 
until we get to his home? 

-SANTA—Yes. Pack it just as it is. 
(Looks over bis list.) Now what is it 
that Mildred Kirby wants? Oh, yes, 
a paint set. (Calls.) One more paint 
set, Ernst. 

ERNST—Here you are, Santa, but 
this is the last one. 

SANTA—Dear me! I hope there 
aren't any more on the list. It seems 
as though this year | am always run- 
ning short of something. Here is 
Billy Watson’s name and he wants a 
koala. Now what in the name of 
Iceland is a koala? 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MABEL S. HARMER 


Even Santa Claus at times finds himself faced with a baf- 


fling situation. 


Thanks to a wee kitten, Santa’s partic- 


ular difficulty is most happily overcome in this instance. 








CHARACTERS 


SANTA 
ALEX 
ERNST 

wiD 

TOBY 

BERN 

ANDY 

MRS, SANTA 


—Santa’s Helpers 





SETTING 


Acts I and III take place in the 
home of Santa Claus. Act II is the 
living room in the Martin home. A 
mantel on which to hang the stock- 
ings is essential. The same setting 
for both scenes can be used by shift 
ing the furniture and changing pic- 
tures and other decorations. 

















SANTA—No. Not all the pictures 


have been painted in those books. 


08 o% Phey HT Haye we -by held over until 


* . 
wip—It sounds to me as though ‘ig fs Bert, peaks ¢ o 0% fs 


were something to cat. ... , 
P4 

ropy—No, | think it must betsothe ° 
kind of musical instrument. 


BERN—Koala—koala. I have ite" 


Don't you remember those live Teddy os Wipe hy 


bears we saw down in Australia? 
‘I hose were koalas. 

SANTA—lim. So he wants a live 
Teddy bear. Now in all the years I’ve 
been bringing Teddy bears this is the 
first boy who ever asked for a live 
one. Well, 1 always try to please. 
Maybe we can go by way of Australia 
and pick up a koala, but wed better 
take along an ordinary Teddy bear to 
make sure we don't miss. (He puis 
d bile of storybooks into the bag.) 

wip—W hat is in that box you have 
in your pocket, Santa Claus? Don’t 
you want to put that in the bag? 

SANTA (faking the box out)—Not 
on your life, | don’t. This is my 
present for Mrs, Santa Claus. Would 
you like to look at it? 

ALt—Oh, yes, indeed. (They gath- 
er around while Santa opens the box.) 

ANDY—Oh, my, isn’t that elegant! 

ALEX—That’s the most beautiful 
sewing kit I ever saw in all my life. 

BERN—There must be a spool of 
every color of thread under the sun. 

ERNST—Now Mrs. Santa won't be 
forever sending me to the workshop 
to try to match some thread for her. 

Ttosy—Nobody but Santa could 
make such a beautiful sewing kit. 

ANDY—But why are you taking it 
with you, Santa Claus? Aren’t you 
ifraid you might lose it? 

SANTA——No. As a matter of fact, 
I'm afraid to leave it here. You know 
how Mrs. Santa is—always into every- 
thing. 1 just figured that if I wanted 
to keep her gift a secret | would have 
to take it along. It will be all right 
in this big pocket. Now, run along 
and bring in the sleds and scooters 
and then I think we shall be ready to 
start. My stars and whiskers! Where 
did I put those storybooks? I had 
them here in my hand a minute ago. 

rosy—Here are some books on the 
table. Are these the ones? 
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_ERNST—Hayg, all , the ,books been 
bipehe i in frdnt te Workshop? 

ALE x-~Yés, . every” that was 
" tinddbed. 4 “brbught them in myself. 
e*haven't looked under the 
rug yet, or behind the clock. 

(They start looking as Mrs. Santa 
enters.) 

MRS. SANTA—Now what in the 
world are you folks up to? 

BERN—We're looking for 
books that have been mislaid. 

(Mrs. Santa goes to the bag, looks 
in, and takes out some books.) 

MRS. SANTA—Are these the books 
you are looking for? 

SANTA—Well, yes, my dear, I sup- 
pose they are. I must have forgotten 
that I had already packed’ them. It’s 
wonderful how you find things! 

MRS. SANTA—Wonderful, fiddle- 


some 


sticks! It’s just a matter of plain 
common sense. 
SANTA (patting the box in his 


pocket)—You see. I told you that 
she always found everything. 


MRS. SANTA—TI suppose that you 
have nuts and candy? 

SANTA—How about it, Toby? Did 
we pack the nuts and candy? 

MRS. SANTA (going over to the ta- 
ble)—You did not. Here they are, 
right in plain sight. Dear me! I al- 
ways say that if I can live through 
this Christmas, things will be differ- 
ent next year. Well, you will have 
to go now, or you wont get through 
before noon tomorrow. 

SANTA—That's right, lads. Let's 
carry these things out to the sleigh. 

MRS, SANTA—Just a2 minute. Do 
you have your muffler on? 

SANTA—Yes, right under my coat. 

MRS, SANTA—And your.mittens? I 
thought not. Run and get them, 
Andy, or he'll be coming back with 
frozen fingers as he did last year. 

SANTA—AIll right now. Come, 
Alex and Toby, we must be off. 

(Santa, Alex, and Toby exit. The 
others call good-bys.) 


Act Il 


(There is a Christmas tree in one 
corner, and four stockings hang on 
the mantel. Santa enters, carrying 
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the bag, and Alex and Toby have the 
larger toys.) 

SANTA—Well, here we are at the 
Martins’, the last house on our list, 
and we are right up to schedule, 
That’s what I call good work. 

ALEX—Here is the Martins’ list. A 
sled for Bob, a scooter for Peter, and 
a doll buggy for Rosalie. They left 
the rest to your good judgment, 
Santa Claus. 

SANTA—Ho, hum. That’s just as 
I remembered their orders. Let’s get 
busy, boys, for I’m beginning to be 
rather sleepy. (He yawns and sud- 
denly sees the fourth stocking. ) Say, 
what have we here? Aren’t there 
only three children in this family? 
Why are there four stockings? 

TOBY—Here’s a note tied to the toe 
of the extra stocking. I suppose that 
will explain the mystery. 

SANTA—I shouldn’t be surprised. 
Read it to me, Toby. 

ToBy (reads)—“Dear Santa Claus. 
Our cousin Beth from St. Louis has 
come to live with us, so please leave 
some presents for her, too.” 

SANTA—My stars and whiskers! 
This is a great note. I knew there 
was someone missing in St. Louis, but 
I couldn’t remember just who it was. 
And here we are right down to the 
bottom of our bag and only enough 
presents for three children. You di- 
vide the nuts and candy into four 
portions and put them into the stock- 
ings, Alex, while I try to think of a 
way out. (He sits down, in deep 
thought, while the two helpers put 
candy in the stockings and lay out 
the larger toys; then they take the 
cmpty bag outside and return.) 

ALEX—We might go back down 
the street and pick up something 
from the other houses. 

SANTA—No, that wouldn’t do. We 
haven't left too much at any house. 

TOBY—Could we make a dash back 
to the workshop and get something? 

SANTA—There isn’t time. It’s hours 
past midnight, and the children will 
be waking up at any minute now. 
Ho, hum! (He happens to put his 
hand into his pocket, pulls out the 
sewing kit, and looks at it thought- 
fully.) 

ALEX—It’s a beautiful sewing kit, 
isn’t it, Santa Claus? 

tTospy—Of course any little girl 
would be tickled pink to have it. 

ALEX—But I don’t suppose it would 
do to give away Mrs. Santa’s present. 

tToBy—No, it would be awfully 
awkward for Santa Claus to explain 
that he forgot to get a Christmas 
present for his own wife. 

SANTA—There’s nothing else to do. 
Ill just have to leave it for Beth. 
Mrs. Santa is a very sensible woman 
and I’m sure that I can explain to 
her. Put it in Beth’s stocking, boys, 
and let’s be on our way. 


Act Iil 


(Wid, Ernst, Bern, and Andy are 
watching at the window.) 

wmw—There they come now, right 
across the moon. 

ERNST—You re right. It’s Santa 
Claus and the (Continued on page 65) 
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AT CHRISTMAS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


With spirit 


Let’s sing of Christ-mas in the South - land, Christ - mas in the North - land, A green and sun - ny 


Christ - mas, A Christ-mas white with snow. Oh, weath - er can-not mat-ter much When thereare gifts and 


song and such A Mer - ry Christ mas spir- it Wher - ev- er you may. go. 


in 





L.H. 
om 


Softly, as though Christmas melodies were heard in the distance 


- ’ry heart and home The 


joy of Christ-mas tide may eome,And o - ver lovedonesnear and far Will shine the beam-ing Christ-mas star. 
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Episode I—Nativity Tableau 


HE following departments in 
s% our elementary school partici- 
pated in the development of 
this Christmas pageant: art, auditori- 
um, music, English, library, physical 
education, social science, and home 
room. In our school we feel that a 
pageant to which every department 
contributes has certain advantages. 
Possibilities are unlimited for creative 
effort. 
in various departments and the devel. 
opment of worth-while units of work 
give the program scholastio 29 } well as 
entertainment value. The episodes 
may be worked out by the various 
grades, and the wide variety of activ- 
ities suggested enables all the children 
to take part. The rehearsal problem 
is not too difficult because each group 
rehearses its own episode individually. 
The art department made a small 
stage set for each episode to place on 
the very large auditorium stage. The 
pictures on these pages show what the 
sets were like. A Narrator was used 
to integrate the whole. A Chorus off 
Stage sang some of the songs. 


I—NATIVITY TABLEAU 


Scene: The manger in the stable. 
Characters (sixth-graders) 


MARY THREE SHEPHERDS 
JOSFPH THREE WISE MEN 
ANGELS 

Costumes: Biblical costumes for 
Mary, Joseph, Shepherds, and Wise 


Men. Angels wear long white robes 
and cardboard wings. 

(As the curtain opens, Mary and 
Joseph are at the manger. Angels, 
with trumpets raised, stand at the 
sides. ) 

(Chorus, off stage, sings 
The Herald Angels Sing.”’) 

(Shepherds enter and kneel while 
Chorus sings “The First Noel.’’) 

(Wise Men enter and present their 
gifts as Chorus sings “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are.) 

(The tablean is held while the 
Chorus sings “Silent Night.” Then 
curtain closes.) 

NARRATOR (in front of curtain) — 
The universal observance of Christ- 
mas has only one beginning—the 
birth of the Infant Jesus on the first 
Christmas. Countries in all parts of 
the world have developed their own 
customs and celebrations of rejoicing, 
giving thanks, and spreading good 
will. The United States, with its nu- 
merous cultures, has a variety of 
Christmas observances. Throughout 
the years, no matter what scems to 


“Hark! 
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be troubling the nation, the spir- 
it of Christmas has prevailed. The 
Christmas story which we present 
here will be the tale of how Ameri- 
cans past and present in various sec- 
tions of the country have kept the 
spirit of this joyous season. 


II—CHRISTMAS IN 
NEW AMSTERDAM 


A street scene in the Dutch 
city of New Amsterdam. 

Characters ( (third- graders) : 

HIEDA ‘HANS 
OTHER CHILDREN HENDRICK 
NICHOLAS 

Costumes:* Traditional Dutch cos- 
tumes in bright colors. Hans and 
Hendrick also wear dark capes and 
tall, broad-brimmed hats. St. Nicholas 
wears a full-sleeved red robe, with 
yellow trimming, and a_ miterlike 
headdress. He has a long white beard 
and he carries a staff. 

NARRATOR (in front of curtain) — 
Christmas was a joyous season for the 
Dutch who settled in New Amster- 
dam, which is now New York City. 
From these hardy folks came Christ- 
mas customs which are observed in 
many parts of the country. The 
Dutch sailed to America with the 


figure of their honored St. Nicholas 
on the bow of their boat. Perhaps 


you would like to see how they pre- 
pared for Christmas. As the scene 
opens, children are receiving gifts 
for the poor. 

(Curtain opens, and Hilda, carry- 
ing a star, and the Other Children 
walk across the stage. Villagers hand 
them coins, They exit. Villagers 
gradually exit.) 

(Hans and Hendrick enter from 
opposite sides.) 

HANS (greeting Hendrick)—Good 
eve, Neighbor Hendrick. I see you 
are out for a merry yule time. 

HENDRICK—Yah, with all business 
halted awhile it gives one a chance 
to get ready for the big day. 

HANS—We have a wise lot of el- 
ders in this village. 

HENDRICK—Indeed we have. I 
hear the city fathers have declared a 
vacation from business during the sea- 
son beginning December 14. And, 
how sensible! We have so much to 


do, getting things ready for the poor 
and gathering wood to cook with. 

HANS—Yah, Frau Hilda busies her- 
self polishing her pewter and brass. 
She keeps ordering me to get the 
rosiest apples and choicest nuts for 
the children’s Christmas. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE} [ 


A PAGEANT FOR ALL GRADES 


LILLIAN DOWNES 


Auditorium Teacher, Washington Elementary School, Wyandotte, Michigan 


HENDRICK—This Christmas is quite 
atime. I guess we were wise in mak- 
ing St. Nicholas the patron of our 
town here and putting his name on 
the first church. 

HANS—Yah, and his image on our 
vessel brought us good luck. 

HENDRICK—lIt pleases me that we 
can have our Christmas here in New 
Amsterdam as we did back home. 

HANS—It means so much to the 
children, too. I believe their star pro- 
cession is coming now. Little Hilda 
told me she hoped they would get 
many good things for the poor. 

HILDA (greeting Hans)—Father, 
the people have been kind. See how 
much we have! 

HANS—Ah, good blessing for you! 
Did you know St. Nicholas may be 
around tonight? 

HILDA—Yah, let us sing a song, 
and maybe he will appear. 

(Children sing any Dutch song.) 

ST. NICHOLAS (enters) —Greetings 
to all of ye. Children, I hope ye have 
all been good since my last visit. Did 
each one of ye study his lessons, and 
mind his father and mother? (ChAil- 
dren glance at one another). Karl, I 
hope ye have stopped playing tricks 
on the schoolmaster. My blessings to 
every last one of ye. 

CHILDREN—Thank ye, St. Nicholas. 

H1LDA—But, before ye leave, let us 
show ye our dance. 

(Four couples do a Dutch clog.) 

ST. NICHOLAsS—Aha! Fine, my 


children! I can see your hearts are 
merry and your feet are lively this 
Christmas. And now, good night! 


(Children scramble for sugarplums 
which St. Nicholas tosses to them as 
he leaves and the curtain closes.) 

NARRATOR (in front of curtain) — 
The little English girls and boys in 


America heard about St. Nicholas 
from their Dutch friends. But they 


pronounced his name Santa Claus. As 
time went on, they even pictured 
Santa Claus as different from St. 
Nicholas. Here he is as we know 
him today! Welcome, Santa Claus! 





SANTA (Stepping in front of the 
curtain) —Hello, folks! Yes, I’m old 
Santa himself! This year I’m getting 
around a little differently from last 
year—more like old times. I got my 
reindeer and sleigh out and put my 
plane and car up for the duration. | 
have a good many orders to fill, but 
you girls and boys will have to expect 
some changes in your toys this year, 
I know you are willing to give up 
many things while the war ison. And 
let me tell all of you—I think the 
best gifts any of you can give or 
receive this year are War Bonds and 
War Stamps. You know if we buy 
enough of these now, we can always 
be sure of a merry, merry Christmas 
in the years to come. 

(Santa exits and Chorus SINGS “Up 
on the Housetop.”) 


III—CHRISTMAS IN 
FRONTIER HOME 
Scene: Interior of a log cabin. 

Characters (fifth graders) : 


MRS. JENKINS (Meg) VIRGINIA 
BABY (may be a doll) WILLIAM 
MR. JENKINS (Joe) INDIAN 


Costumes: Both Mrs. Jenkins and 
Virginia wear long drab dresses and 
shawls. Mr. Jenkins and William have 
their long trousers tucked into boots. 
They wear mackinaw coats and coon- 
skin caps. Indian wears long fringed 
trousers and leatherlike blouse with 
fringe. He has a feathered headdress. 

NARRATOR 
Christmas could have been a bleak 
and cheerless time for the early pio- 
neers. But, cherishing the customs of 
their ancestors, these courageous peo- 
ple carried on the Christmas spirit, 
simply, yet sincerely, in spite of their 
loneliness, their struggles, and their 
many hardships. This episode may 
give some idea of how they tried to 
spread peace and good will. 

(As the curtain opens, Mrs. Jenkins 
is singing a Christmas carol while she 
rocks the baby. ) 

MR. JENKINS (enfers, gun over 
shoulder)—Your voice sounded so 


Episode II—Christmas in New Amsterdam 
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UNITED STATES 


All grades can share in this pageant, which may include 


other episodes than those given here. 


It provides ex- 


cellent opportunities for co-operation and participation. 


Photos by Harold Smith 


sweet as I stood outside. I can see 
that Christmas is still in your heart, 
even if we cannot keep it as we did 
back home. I had luck today—lI shot 
a deer for our Christmas feast. But, 
Meg, why do you look so sad? 

MRS. JENKINS—It’s like this, Joe, 
I feel so alone out in this wilderness. 
With Christmas coming Id like to be 
back with my old friends. 

MR. JENKINS—AII this is true, in- 
deed, but there is something wonder- 
ful about being the first settlers in a 
new country! 

MRS, JENKINS—I know, and yet I 
am sorry not to have nice Christmas 


*sifts for the children. 


MR. JENKINS—They'll not wish 
for anything nicer than those mittens 
you knitted them and the sled I made. 

MRS. JENKINS—The sled is nice, 
but they need the mittens anyway. I 
wish I had a special treat. 

MR. JENKINS—Why not 
some of your good taffy? 

MRS. JENKINS—Joe, you can al- 
ways see the bright spots! I will. And 
we can burn our bayberry candles. 

MR. JENKINS—Sure! That will give 
the cabin a holiday touch. 

MRS. JENKINS—Do you think we 
shall be troubled by the Indians? 

MR. JENKINS (seriously)—I hope 
not. I wish we were at peace with 
the Indians. It’s “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will toward Men” that is sung 
at Christmas. Why can’t it be that 
way? 

(Outside Virginia and William are 
heard singing, “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear.” As the song ends, 
they enter with a small evergreen 
tree which they set up in the corner.) 

VIRGINIA—Oh, Mother, isn’t it a 
pretty tree? 

MRS. JENKINS—Yes, it is. When 
you get your strings of popcorn and 
cranberries on, it will look fine. 

WILLIAM—Mother, Virginia was 
wondering. Do you think Santa will 
find us "way out here? 

vGINIA—He will have a hard 
time in these woods. 


make 


Episode IV—A Pueblo Indian Christmas 
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MR. JENKINS—He has never missed 
yet, has he? 

WILLIAM—An Indian might stop 
him. 

MRS. JENKINS—You children are 
thinking only of what you will gef. 

VIRGINIA (meekly)—I remember 
you told us last year, Mother, that 
Christmas is a time to give as well 
as to get, and that the Christ 
child was the first gift to the world. 

MRS. JENKINS—Yes, I did. Would 
you like to have me tell you more 
about the coming of the Christ child? 

(Knock is heard. Mr. Jenkins grabs 
his gun.) 

INDIAN (as he limps through the 
door)—White man, no shoot! Indian 
cold—hurt—fell on sharp stone. 

MRS. JENKINS—Put your gun 
down, Joe. We must help this man. 
His face is nearly frozen, his foot is 
bleeding. (She starts to get food.) 

(Mr. Jenkins helps Indian to sit 
down; examines foot.) 

INDIAN—White man good. (To 
children.) What for corn? 

WILLIAM—To trim Christmas tree. 

VIRGINIA—Don’t you have a Christ- 
mas tree and gifts? 

INDIAN—U gh? 

MR. JENKINS—He cannot under- 
stand. 

VIRGINIA—Mother, isn’t it good 
that he came on Christmas Eve? 

MRS. JENKINS—Yes, he has given 
us a chance to show kindness. 

WILLIAM—This is a way of spread- 
ing peace on earth, isn’t it? 

MR. JENKINS (bandages Indian’s 
foot)—I see you understand the real 
meaning of Christmas. Now while the 
Indian is resting, your mother will 
tell you children once more the 
Christmas story. 

(Curtain closes.) 


IV—A PUEBLO INDIAN 
CHRISTMAS 


Scene: An Indian Pueblo exterior. 

Characters (fourth-graders) : 
READER INDIAN SPECTATORS 
MISSIONARY DEER DANCERS 














Episode V—Christmas in the Far Southwest 


Costumes: Reader wears an Indian 
costume. Deer Dancers wear brown tu- 
nics with red designs sewed or painted 
on them. They wear headdresses made 
of tagboard to resemble deer antlers. 
Indian Spectators wear Indian blan- 
kets. Their wigs with long braids are 
made from black crepe paper. Mis- 
sionary wears a long black robe. A 
white cross hangs from his neck. 

NARRATOR—Among the Pueblo In- 
dians there is a combination of the 
Christian and the pagan celebration. 
Some have ceremonial dances and 
bonfires, and some have church serv- 
ices. Let us visit a pueblo on the 
Santa Fe Trail on Christmas Eve. 

READER (in front of curtain recites 
“Christmas on the Road to Santa Fe,” 
by Karen Elba)— 

Dull adobe walls 

Rise from the desert’s breast 
Like large grey birds 
Against the purple west. 
Dark softly falls, 

And in the heavens high, 
One sparkling star 

Lights up the Eastern sky. 


Each little roof 

Along the winding trail 
Holds candleglow 

That not a one might fail 
To see a Child 

Who'll pass this way tonight, 
So sweetly garbed 

In pale and holy light. 


‘Such quietude— 


As slowly through the air 
Drifts deep incense 

From the cacti everywhere; 
The hour is nigh, 

The mission bells ring clear, 
The mountains bow, 

The Sacred One draws near. 


O lovely Child, 
Who future years must roam, 
Rest in our midst; 
Make this Your little home! 
(Curtain opens. Indian spectators, 
wearing blankets, with faces covered, 
file in, chanting the song “Kehare 
Katzure.” They form a circle and 
ave seated. Deer Dancers follow and 
do a ceremonial dance, which may be 
adapted from Indian music. Then the 
Missionary, who has been in the back- 
ground, leads the group off stage as 
the curtain closes.) 


V—CHRISTMAS IN THE FAR 
SOUTHWEST 


Scene: Street in a village in Amer- 
ican Southwest—exterior of a Span- 
ish-style dwelling. 


Characters (fifth-graders) : 


MARY SPANISH PILGRIMS 
JOSEPH INNKEEPER 
ANGEL 

Costumes: Angel wears a long 


white gown. Mary and Joseph wear 
Biblical costumes. Spanish Pilgrims 
wear Spanish bolero costumes. The 
men wear wide-brimmed hats; the 
women, head scarves. The Innkeeper 
wears 4 Mexican costume. 
NARRATOR—In parts of the South- 
west among the old Spanish settle- 
ments, the Christmas celebration 
begins many days ahead of December 
25. Neighbors meet, form a proces- 
sion, and go from house to house ask- 
ing for lodging. This is to carry out 
the story of Mary and Joseph wan- 
dering through Bethlehem looking for 


- shelter. After the visitors are finally 


welcomed, they enter and pray. Fol- 
lowing this there is merrymaking. 
On Christmas Eve this group gathers 
for a solemn Nativity Play. 

(As curtain opens, a procession con- 
sisting of Angel, Mary, Joseph, and 
Spanish Pilgrims enter while the “En- 
try Chorus” is sung by the Chorus, 
Carrying candles, those in the proces- 
sion march to the door of the inn, 
and, as Innkeeper appears, they peti- 
tion for lodging. This may be merely 
pantomimed, or the Mexican carol 
“Asking for Lodging” may be used.) 

(Curtain closes.) 


VI—THE FINALE 


(Curtain opens, showing the Na- 
tivity tableau as in the first episode.) 

NARRATOR—Thus America’s people 
gather beside the manger to pay hom- 
age. For it is the light of the Christ 
child which has inspired all Christ- 
mas observances. As the last song is 
sung, let us all join in, and be glad 
that we Americans can still keep 
Christmas, a privilege which belongs 
to a free nation. 

(Representatives from all groups 
who have appeared in the pageant 
enter and kneel around the manger. 
Audience joins Chorus in singing 
“Joy to the World.”) 


Note: “Christmas on the Road to 
Santa Fe,” by Karen Elba, is in Yule- 
tide in Many Lands; “Entry Chorus” 
and “Askin for Lodging” are in 
Christmas, Vol. 12, edited by Randolph 
E. Haugen, both published by Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, whose 
permission to quote Karen Elba’s poem 
has been secured. “Kehare Katzure” is 
in The Music Hour, Third Book, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Co., New 
York. All other carols mentioned are 
in The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Co., 
Chicago. 





SOLVING SANTA’S PROBLEMS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
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(Susie is filling Christmas stock- 
ings, Santa is planning his route, and 
Nimble is working on a toy.) 

susiE—Oranges, apples, popcorn, 
nuts, and candy. Wasn't it kind of 
all the plump women to donate these 
extra large stockings for the littlest 
children? Goodness, they look at- 
tractive! It takes a woman to fill 
stockings properly. 

SANTA (looking up)—And who, 
may I ask, is the woman to whom 
you refer? 

suse—Why, I am! I don’t play 
with dolls any more, and I don’t gig- 
gle. Besides, now I scold you for the 
things you do wrong. When I was a 
little girl it was you who scolded me. 
That proves I'm grown up. 

SANTA—Well, Susie Claus, I guess 
you have grown up. You work as 
hard as any of us. Are all the stock- 
ings filled? I’ve been planning the 
route I am going to take so that I 
won't miss any girl or boy. 

susie—I'l! finish soon. 

SANTA—Hio, hum, I’m tired! (He 
rises to stretch, and his bones squeak 
loudly.) 

susie—Oh, dear me, Santa, that 
squeak in your bones is getting worse. 

SANTA—I know it. (Sits down 
with a squeak.) 1 have to do a 
great deal of bending to pull things 
out of my pack. Some chimneys 
are narrow, too. It takes quite a bit 
of wiggling to get down. These 
squeaky bones don’t help a bit. 

suste—If only you weren't so fat. 
But everybody likes you that way. 

SANTA—I ve tried everything to 
get rid of the squeak. Oil is good for 
squeaky doors, but oil doesn’t take 
the squeak out of my bones. (Rises 
with a squeak.) Wear that! It is 
getting worse. (Sits down with a 
squeak, and sighs.) 1 wonder whether 
Ill be able to make my annual visit 
to the children. 

suste—Oh, Santa, surely something 
can be done! Nimble, please help us. 
You're such a good toymaker and you 
know how to mend toys, too, Please 
talk. This is an emergency. 

SANTA (fo Susie)—Now, Susie, 
don’t ask him to talk. You know how 
ashamed he is of his high voice. 

suste—IJ don’t care. Oh, Nimble, 
haven’t you an idea? Just listen to 
Santa’s squeak! (To Santa.) Stand 
up. (Santa rises with a squeak.) 
Now, sit down. (Santa sits down 
with a squeak.) 

(Pause. ) 

NIMBLE (in a high voice)—It isn’t 
musical, is it? 

suste (impatiently)—Of course 
not, but that’s not the point! How 
can Santa Claus take children their 
gifts with such a squeak? (Sits down 
suddenly.) Oh, my goodness! 

SANTA—What's the matter? 

susiE—We ll just have to do some- 
thing. Don’t you see, you may waken 
the children with that squeak. They 
are especially alert at Christmas time. 

SANTA—That would never do! 

suste——Now, Nimble, you see you 
must talk and help us out. 

NIMBLE—Begging everybody’s par 
don, I shall talk. I do have an idea. 


§2 


Four excellent character roles provide opportunities for 
talented young actors, and there are easier parts for less 
self-assured children, in this humorous and clever play. 
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SANTA (rising with a squeak)— 
You do! 

susie (rising, foo) —Whiat is it? 

NIMBLE—We must have a trans- 
fusion. 

suste—Like a blood transfusion? 

NIMBLE—Somewhat. Only, to be 
exact, this will be a squeak trans- 
fusion. 

SANTA—lI guess I’m getting old. I 
don’t understand. 

susie—Neither do I. 

NIMBLE—It’s as plain as the whisk- 
ers on my face. We'll ask for volun- 
teers from among the toy animals. 
Then, by transfusion, you will give 
your squeak to one of them. It will 
be a very simple operation. I'll go 
now and get an animal volunteer. 
(He leaves the room.) 

susie (doubtfully)—Will it work? 

SANTA—We must try it and see. 
This is an international problem. 

susiE—An international problem? 

SANTA—Yes, everybody in the 
world will be worried if we don’t do 
something. 

NIMBLE (comes back with Teddy 
Bear, Puppy, and Kitten)—Stand up, 








Santa. (Santa rises with a squeak. 
Nimble shakes his head.) Just as I 
thought. That’s a very strong squeak. 
I chose three brave animals. You see, 
Santa, you have so much squeak to 
give away I thought it would be too 
much for one animal. We can divide 
it among these three. We'll begin 
right away. No time to lose. All 
you will have to do, Santa, will be to 
lie down. We'll put Teddy Bear on 
the next cot. 

SANTA—Nimble, Ill be grateful 
forever if you can help me out of my 
predicament. 

NIMBLE—I'm almost certain you ve 
squeaked your last squeak. 

suste—Oh, Nimble, I'll bake you a 
wonderful Christmas cake if you do 
get rid of it. 

NIMBLE—All set? Come, Santa. 
Come, toys. Susie, you stay here. 

(All exit except Susie who wrings 
her hands, walks back and forth, sits 
down, and gets wp again in her agita- 
tion.) 

NIMBLE (Off stage as Susie stops to 
listen) —There! You can get up 
now, Santa! 








CHARACTERS 


susie—A little girl whose last name 
is Claus, 

SANTA—Who needs no introduction. 

NIMBLE—Toymaker for Santa. He 
wears spectacle frames, has a very 
long white beard, and speaks in a 
very high voice. 

TEDDY BEAR Either girls or boys. 

PUPPY —They do not speak; 

KITTEN only squeak. 

josHUA—An elephant with a deep 
voice. 





SETTING AND PROPERTIES 

Santa’s workshop or living room. 
An easy chair is essential, and there 
should be toys lying around, particu- 
larly a sled, a rocking horse, skates, 
dolls, and a doll trunk. On a table 
are several large stockings and oranges, 
apples, popcorn, nuts, and candy for 
Susie to put in them, 

There should be a device for mak- 
ing the squeaks, and the squeaks 
should be synchronized with the 
actions, 

















SANTA (off stage, roars)—Susie! 
(Rushes on stage.) Susie, there is no 
squeak! (Joyfully.) Not the least 
bit of a squeak left! 

(Nimble enters with the toys.) 

susie (kissing Nimble, who backs 
away)—Oh, Nimble, you're almost 
as wonderful a person as Santa Claus! 

NIMBLE—My duty was as plain as 
the whiskers on my face. 

susie—But what about the poor 
animals? How do they feel? 

NIMBLE (waving his arm toward 
the toys)—Just try them and see. 

susie (bends Teddy Bear forward 
until he squeaks) —Oh, oh, there’s 
part of your squeak, Santa! It doesn’t 
hurt Teddy Bear, either. It just makes 
him more lovable. Please save him for 
some especially good child. 

SANTA—Never in all my trips have 
I carried a squeaking Teddy bear, 
This will be a rare Christmas. , 

susie (bends Puppy forward until 
he squeaks )—Listen to him! 

SANTA (proudly)—A chip off the 
old block. 

susie (bends Kitten forward until 
she squeaks)—There was enough of 
your squeak left for Kitten, too. 

NIMBLE—I had it all figured our— 
arithmetic, you know. 

susie (admiringly)—You're very 
smart, 

NIMBLE (modestly) —Why, it was 
as plain as the whiskers on my face. 
(He leads toys off and returns.) 

SANTA (beaming )—Now, we're all 
set. (Goes to chair and sits. No 
squeak, As he realizes this he gets 
up, sits down, and repeats the per- 
formance several times.) This is in- 
deed a miracle! (Remains sitting.) 
Is everything ready for my trip? Are 
the reindeer fed? Have you sharpened 


the steel runners of my _ sleigh, 
Nimble? 
NIMBLE—Everything is set. That 


is, everything but the steel runners. 
I didn’t sharpen them. 

SANTA (amazed)—Didn’t sharpen 
the steel runners! Why not? They 
must be sharp. Do it this minute! 

NIMBLE—I would be glad to sharp- 
en them, but I can’t find them. 

SANTA (amazed)—What! Susie, 
have you seen them? 

sustE—No, indeed! I have enough 
to do, taking care of the house. 

SANTA—We must find them. Why, 
this is worse than the squeak. How 
can I travel? (To Nimble.) Have 
you looked everywhere? 

NIMBLE—I have. (Sadly.) This 
is something not quite so plain as the 
whiskers on my face. 

susiE—Dear me! More trouble! 
What will we do? Nimble can’t make 
new runners on such short notice. 
Besides, steel is scarce. Our country 
needs all it can get. 

SANTA—Yes, our country needs 
steel. We must give all the scrap we 
can. That’s why I did it. 

susiE—Did what, Santa? 

SANTA—Why, gave my steel run- 
ners— (Santa mallbuls realizes what 
he bas done.) Oh, this is terrible! 

susie (dismayed)—Santa Claus, 
you didn’t give your steel runners to 
the scrap drive! (Continued on page 64) 
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A PAGEANT FOR CHRISTMAS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CHLOE POWELL — 


Teacher, Converse School, Burlington, Vermont 


(If @ curtain is used, the Holy 
Family is in place at left of center of 
stage, the Angel Choir stands at cen- 
ter back of stage, with Reader in the 
middle, and the Shepherds are grouped 
at right of center. If there is no cur- 
tain, the Angel Choir enters, march- 
ing to music, and forms a single line 
across the front of the stage. While 
they sing, the Shepherds enter from 
right behind them and arrange them- 
selves in a group at right of center. 
At the same time the Holy Family 
group enters and arranges itself at 
left of center. At end of the song 
the Angel Choir forms a group ,at 
rear center. Reader enters in turn 
and stands in front of choir.) 

(Angel Choir sings softly two 
stanzas of “Under the Stars.”) 

READER—And Joseph went up un- 
to the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem, to be taxed with Mary his 
wife. And while they were there she 
brought forth her first-born son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them in the 
inn. 
MARY (looking down lovingly at 
the Babe in the manger, sings soft- 
ly the first stanza of Brabms’s “Cra- 
dle Song” )— 

“Lullaby, and good night! 
With roses bedight! 

With down overspread 

Is baby’s wee bed. 

Lay thee down now and rest, 
May thy slumbers be blest. 
Lay thee down now and rest, 
May thy slumbers be blest.” 

READER—And there were in the 
same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their 
flock by night. 

SHEPHERDS (sing first stanza of 
“The First Noel,” or one shepherd 
sings it alone) — 

“The first Noel the angel did say 

Was to certain poor shepherds in 
fields as they lay: 

In fields where they lay keeping their 
sheep 

On a cold winter’s night that was so 


deep. 
Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 
Born is the King of Israel.” 

(First Angel steps out from the 
Angel Choir and walks toward the 
shepherds.) 

READER—Avnd, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and they were 
sore afraid. 

(Shepherds draw back and look at 
one another in fear.) 

FIRST ANGEL—Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy. For unto you is born this 

y in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

ANGEL CHoR (sings “While Shep- 
herds Watched Their Flocks”)— 
“While shepherds watched their flocks 

by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around, 
And glory shone around. 
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This pageant may be given by any number of children from 


the third grade on. 


It is adaptable to schoolroom or 


stage. Costumes are simple and no curtain is necessary. 








CHARACTERS 
READER FIRST ANGEL 
ANGEL CHOIR FIRST WISE MAN 
MARY SECOND WISE MAN 
JOSEPH THIRD WISE MAN 


SHEPHERDS 


COSTUMES 


Mary wears a deep blue robe over 
a flowing white gown. Her head- 
dress is a large piece of thin white 
material. Joseph wears a robe of a 
neutral shade over a long tunic. He 
has a wide sash tied around his waist. 
His head is covered with a large 
square of cloth, held on by a narrow 
strip of material around his forehead. 
The Shepherds wear short tunics, tied 
with sashes at the waist. Over the 
tunic a full-sleeved short coat of 
plain dark or striped material is worn. 
Rope is used to bind on the head 
scarves. The angels wear long, flow- 
ing robes of all the pastel shades, and 
the Reader wears a similar robe of 








‘Holy Family group. 


white. All the Wise Men wear long 
colorful tunics and rich-looking loose 
robes over them, bound with wide 
sashes. Their headdresses are scarves 
built up underneath to give a high- 
crowned effect. Each carries an orna- 
mented box or metal vase as a gift. 
All characters wear sandals. 
SETTING 

One large star with yellow rays 
reaching down from it is above the 
A blanket- 
covered bench provides a place for 
Mary to sit; a box, filled with straw 
and set on one end of the bench, 
serves as a manger in which lies a 
doll wrapped in a white blanket. A 
flashlight is placed in the manger so 
that its light is diverted upward. 

If a blackboard is at the front of 
the room, paste on it, with transpar- 
ent gummed tape, some blue Christ- 
mas wrapping paper dotted with gold 
stars. This makes an effective back- 
ground. 














* ‘Fear not, said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind, 
‘Glad tidings of great joy I bring, 
To you and all mankind, 

To you and all mankind. 


“To you in David's town this day, 
Is born of David's line, 

The Savior, who is Christ, the Lord, 
And this shall be the sign; 

And this shall be the sign; 


“The heav’nly babe you there shall 
find 

To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in swathing 
bands, 

And in a manger laid, 

And in a manger laid.’ ” 





(First Angel rejoins Angel Choir.) 

READER—And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God. 

ANGEL CHOIR (sings one stanza of 
“Joy to the World” )— 

“Joy to the world! the Lord is come; 

Let earth receive her King; 

Let ev ry heart prepare Him room, 

And heav’n and nature sing, 

And heav’n and nature sing, 

And heav’n, and heav’n and nature 
sing.” 

READER—And it came to pass, as 
the angels were gone away from them, 
the shepherds said one to another, 

SHEPHERDS—Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see this thing 











which is come to pass, which the Lord 
has made known unto us. (They 
walk toward the Holy Family.) 
READER—And they came with 
haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger. 
SHEPHERDS (some kneeling while 
others stand and look toward the 
manger, sing one stanza of “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful” )— 
“O come, all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant, 
O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem. 
Come and behold Him, 
Born the King of Angels; 
O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord.” 
READER—And the shepherds re- 
turned, glorifying and praising God. 
SHEPHERDS (refurn fo their place at 
the right of the stage, singing the sec- 
ond stanza of “Joy to the World”)— 
“Joy to the world! the Savior reigns; 
Let men their songs employ; 
While fields and floods, rocks, hills 
and plains, 
Repeat the sounding joy, 
Repeat the sounding joy, 
Repeat, repeat the sounding joy.” 
READER—Now when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, there 
came wise men (Wise Men enter from 
left) from the east to Jerusalem, 


_saying— 


FIRST WISE MAN—Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews? 

SECOND WISE MAN—For we have 
seen his star in the east, 

THIRD WISE MAN—And are come 
to worship him. 

ALL WISE MEN (sing first stanza of 
“We Three Kings uf Orient Are” )— 
“We three kings of Orient are, 
Bearing gifts we traverse far 
Field and fountain, moor and moun- 

tain, 
Following yonder Star,” 

(Wise Men point to the star and 
all, except Mary and Joseph, join in 
the refrain as the Wise Men walk 
slowly toward the manger.) 

ALL— 

“Oh, star of wonder, star of might, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to the perfect light.” 

READER—And, lo, the star, which 
they saw in the east, went before 
them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. And 
when they were come into the house, 
they saw the young child with Mary 
his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
shiped him. 

FIRST WISE MAN (Rneels before the 
manger, lays his gift beside it, and 
sings second stanza of “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are”)— 

“Born a babe on Bethlehem’s plain. 
Gold we bring to crown Him again; 
King forever, ceasing never, 

Over us all to reign.” 

ALL— 

“Oh, star of wonder, star of might, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to the perfect light.” 
(Continued on page 66) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE- 





OUR STOCKINGS 
DORIS M. WRIGHT 


O NE of the things our first-grade 
children enjoy most during the 
year is hanging up their stockings at 
school. A few days before Christ- 
mas each child brings a short stock- 
ing or sock, to be fastened above 

.the fireplace and along the black- 
board ledge. On the afternoon of 
the Christmas party, while the chil- 
dren are playing games in the gymna- 
sium, Santa Claus fills the stockings. 
When the children return, and per- 
haps find old Santa just leaving, and 
the little socks bulging, their joy 
is boundless. I’ve never seen such 
happy faces. Some of the children 
do not have this experience at home. 

The socks are filled with such 
things as tangerines, nuts, cookies, a 
few pieces of wrapped candy, a candy 


cane, and a bright new penny. 


VOCABULARY AID 


LILLIAN SCHATZ 


, pupils in my upper grades did 
not enjoy reading literary clas- 
sics in books where the vocabulary 
helps were at the end of the book, 
until I worked out the following plan. 
I give each child a narrow booklet 
containing lists of the difficult words 
to be encountered, with their mean- 
ings expressed in pupil terminology. 

The booklet pages correspond to 
those of the text. When the child 
encounters a vocabulary difficulty, he 
glances at the corresponding page in 
his booklet, which he keeps open just 
below his text. 

Many literary anthologies provide 
vocabulary helps at the end of each 
page, but my device facilitates the 
use of those books which do not have 
this desirable feature. 


MAP STUDY 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


© STIMULATE interest in map 

study I give each child a blank 
map of the continent, country, or 
state being studied. Then on small 
pieces of tagboard, %” x 1%”, they 
write the names of the important 
cities, rivers, mountains, and so forth. 
All the different cards are then put 
together. 

The children see how many cards 
with the names of rivers they can 
find and put in the correct places on 
the map. Then they try to locate the 
mountains. Some days they see how 
fast they can put all the cards in the 
correct places. These maps and cards 
are good for self-drilling and testing. 
When not in use, the cards should be 
kept in envelopes, a separate one for 
each continent. The envelopes should 
be labeled. 
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A CHRISTMAS-CARD CHRISTMAS TREE 
MAY HIGGINS 


-” DECORATE a large blackboard or 
bulletin board, a very attractive 
Christmas tree can be made with last 


year’s Christmas cards. For the 
foliage of the tree, choose cards of 


uniform size which have the color 
green predominant in them. One or 
two brown cards will make a satis- 
factory trunk. And for the box, se- 
lect three large, bright red cards. 






























































































































































CORRECT FORMS 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


| bao year my pupils came from 
homes where incorrect English 
was usually spoken. They would say, 
“It is me,” “I laid down,” “I didn’t 
get no candy,” despite all I could do. 
But finally I found a remedy. 

I took a group of the short sen- 
tences that the children spoke in- 
correctly, and wrote them correctly 
on the blackboard, as: 

It is I. 

It is he. 

It is they. 

Every morning I had the class read 
the sentences in concert until giving 
them .correctly sounded natural. I 
changed the list once a week. 


LET’S SPRAY 


THERESA BLOCKLEDGE 


© TURN pine cones into an at- 

‘tractive Christmas decoration I 
spray them with silver or gold paint, 
using a fly spray. I do the same with 
pine branches. Last year my pupils 
made lovely Christmas cards by cut- 
ting out silhouettes of Christmas 
trees, stars, candles, and bells, pin- 
ning one design on a folded half 
sheet of brightly colored construc- 
tion paper, and spraying the paper. 
After the paint dried the cutout was 
removed, leaving the decoration. 


SAVING PAPER 
AMY J. KING 


|B gene to save as much paper as 
possible, we found this plan was 
practical for our second grade. Each 
child brought a dime at the begin- 
ning of the term. This money was 
pooled, and with it two dozen tablets 
of uniform size and good quality 
were purchased. Separated from tops 
and backs, they were used as whole, 
half, or quarter sheets. All paper 
written on one side only was placed 
on the worktable. Stencils, cutouts, 
and patterns were cut from the tops 
and backs. The result was no waste 
of either money or material. 


NUTRITION STUDY 


ELOISE ELSEA 


N ORDER to learn in an interest- 
ing manner what vitamins are 
found in certain foods, the children 
drew and painted large pictures of 
the foods necessary for good nutri- 
tion. These were cut out and tacked 
on a bulletin board. Then strips of 
paper, several inches wide, were cut 
and labeled Vitamin A, Vitamin B, 
and so on. The pupils matched these 
strips with the foods in which they 
are found most extensively, and fas- 
tened the strips on the appropriate 
foods. Charts and booklets gave the 


necessary information. 


ecient 


OUR MILK PERIOD 
MATTIE LEVINS 


he is impossible for me to have ; 
daily milk period in my first. 
grade room, but each Friday I secure 
(through class donations) sufficient 
milk and crackers to serve the entire 
group. I purchased enough glasses 
for all the pupils. Each child uses 
half of a paper napkin at a time. | 
set aside a time in midmorning for 
the milk period, and endeavor tw 
make it a truly teaching situation. 

I am surprised that so many 
portunities are offered for children tw 
learn—such things as waiting until 
all are served and using a napkin cor- 
rectly. I explain my plan to the par- 
ents in a mimeographed letter, and 
find that it is not hard to get their 
enthusiastic support. 


FOR SEATWORK 
ROWENA BRIDGERS 


I WRITE questions similar to the fol- 
lowing on the blackboard for my 
second-graders’ seatwork. The per- 
sonal information and preferences re- 
quested intrigue the children, and they 
enjoy the exercise. Good writing and 
neatness are demanded, with complete 
sentences as answers. 
1. What can a rabbit do? 

2. What colors are in our flag? 
3. What color is the sky? 

4. What color do you like best? 
5.. What season is it now? 

6. What day is today? 

7. Who is our principal? 

8. Who is your teacher? 

9. What street do you live on? 
10. What do you like to eat? 
11. What do you like to play? 


A TIMESAVER 
BERNARD FILLMORE 


© a teacher in a rural school who 

teaches all the. subjects from 

grades one to eight, the following 
suggestion may be helpful. 

My spelling classes had been taking 
more time than the schedule allowed 
because of the time required for the 
pronouncing and the correcting of 
the preliminary and final tests each 
week for each grade. It occurred t 
me that a system of pronouncing the 
words for my fourth, fifth and sixth, 
and seventh and eighth grades at the 
same time in a logical order would 
save valuable minutes. 

I place the word lists parallel, and 
read three words at a time, being sur 
the pupils understand that each tim 
words are pronounced, the word for 
a particular group will come first, 
second, or third. 

This method takes only a third o 
the time usually required, and leave 
more time for other subjects. 
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GIFT STATIONERY 
KATHERINE DISSINGER 


pon Christmas my primary pupils 
present their mothers with gifts 
at the conclusion of a brief program. 
One year they gave stationery. This 
was inexpensive, simple to prepare, 
and yet attractive. From the local 
printing office we purchased envelopes 
and large sheets of a good grade of 
linen-finish paper, which was cut, 
folded, and boxed at our request. 
Each box contained twelve double 
sheets of paper and matching enve- 
lopes. (Any boxed stationery could 
have been used instead.) 

Each child then brought from home 
a scrap of favorite print material 
having small clearly marked figures. 
One girl brought cloth with a pattern 
of Mexican people. Another child 
chose a Mickey Mouse print, and an- 
other selected a print of circus ani- 
mals. The children cut around the 
figures carefully and pasted one fig- 
ure on each piece of stationery near 
the top of the page at the left-hand 
corner, thus getting a variety of ef- 
fects. Several of the cutouts were 
pasted in a hit-and-miss fashion on 
the box top also, and a few were re- 
served to decorate the brown-paper 
wrapped package and name tag. To 
tie his package, each child chose 
colored ribbon which harmonized 
with the colors of his cut-out figures. 


“SEE MY WORK”’ 
JOSEPHINE E. WILLIAMS 


were children in our first grade 
who did good work in school 
were not interested in carrying papers 
home for their parents to see. Usu- 
ally considerable time and effort had 
been put into this work, and yet all 
evidence of it was carelessly thrown 
away each day. Certain children, we 
discovered, felt that their work was 
not good enough to carry home. In 
other cases, the children became dis- 
couraged because the parents had 
failed to show any interest. 

To arouse enthusiasm and indicate 
to the children the importance of 
their work we made large booklets 14 
by 18 inches. On a gaily decorated 
cover was printed, “See My Work.” 
Every day the pupil’s work was past- 
ed into such a booklet, instead of :be- 
ing discarded on the way home. All 
the booklets were kept where they 
could be examined by visitors. 

If the work was exceptionally good, 
a child often liked to show it to his 
teacher of the preceding year. Some- 
times he visited the principal. The 
encouragement and praise received on 
these visits led him to appreciate the 
importance of his work. Moreover, as 
the book grew, he could watch his 
work improve, and it served as an 
excellent record of what was accom- 
plished throughout the year. 
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TRACING PAPER 
MAY HARSHBARGER 


|S a packet of thin, unruled 
white paper 7” x 9”. Cover 
every other sheet lightly with warm 
oil or clean lard. With a warm iron, 
press each pair of oiled and unoiled 
sheets. They will all be transparent 
now. Place one of these transparent 
sheets over a picture you wish to 
transfer, and trace. Reverse the 
traced picture on drawing paper and 
trace again. The picture will be on 
the paper ready to color. 


FESTOONS 


EULALIA WEISEND 


| hg ornamental strings of milk- 
bottle caps, painted green and 
red, and strung on colored cord, with 
carolers or Christmas toys fastened at 
the ends of the cords, may be hung 
in festoons on the Christmas tree, on 
the windows, or above the black- 
board. Thus, the schools aid the gov- 
ernment in saving paper, and save 
money by making their decorations. 


USEFUL CATALOGUES 
MARY NORDBY 


H™ are just a few ways in which 
old merchandise catalogues can 
be used in the classroom. It will be 
well for each child to bring his own 
catalogue to school. 

Suppose you want to teach the 
Word baby. Print the word on the 
blackboard. Pronounce it, and have 
the pupils repeat it after you. Let the 
children find the picture of a baby in 
the catalogue, cut it out, paste it on 
newsprint, and print the word it il- 
lustrates underneath. If the pictures 
selected are not colored, then give 
coloring instructions. 

You can also play a game of find- 


.ing a certain word in the catalogue, 


as dress, hat. For number work, the 
pupils can learn to count pictured ar- 
ticles and read the prices. 

For the upper grades, the index can 
be used as a dictionary lesson for find- 
ing names and locating articles. 

The pupils can be taught how to 
order merchandise by filling out order 
blanks and figuring the cost of the 
articles ordered. They can also learn 
about postal rates. 


A CALENDAR TEST FOR DECEMBER 
MARGARET E. PARRY 


HESE are some test questions for 
you to answer. Write Yes or 
No after each sentence. You will 
need to look at the calendar in order 
to answer some of the questions. 
1. December is the last month of 
the year. 
2. Christmas comes in December. 
3. Christmas is December 21. 


4. It is on Saturday. 

§. It is always on Saturday. 

6. This is a winter month. 

7. There are four Sundays in De- 
cember. 

8. There are four Tuesdays, too. 

9. The first day in December is 
Wednesday. 

10. The last day is Saturday. 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER 
LOUISE M. DIEHL 


we not give the children a 
chance to bring a bit of holi- 


day cheer to the young men who are 

convalescing in military hospitals near 

their homes? The patients appreciate 

the thoughtfulness of those on the 
ome front who send the gifts. 

A little box of homemade candy, a 
polished red apple, a miniature jar of 
homemade jam or jelly for the break- 
fast tray, or a tiny sack of walnut or 
hickory-nut meats that the child has 
picked out will be enjoyed. Playing 
cards collected from friends; jigsaw 
puzzles brought from home; a scrap- 
book containing crossword puzzles 
with the answers available; questions 
testing one’s fund of general knowl- 
edge, with the answers, which some 
newspapers publish; scrapbooks into 
which have been pasted cartoons and 
jokes—all are popular. Handmade 
greeting cards are always welcome. 


PICTURE PUZZLES 
MARIE GREENWOOD 


Db”. you ever wonder what you 
could have that would be inter- 
esting and ‘different for opening exer- 
cises the next morning? Ask the 
children to put away their books and 
papers five minutes before dismissal in 
the afternoon. Hand each child a 
half sheet of drawing paper. Explain 
to the children that each one is ex- 
pected to take it home and on it draw 


“a picture puzzle representing some 


state. Tell them that the puzzles are 
to be used for opening exercises in the 
morning. The pictures will be judged 
and a simple prize (such as a picture 
to color) will be awarded. 

You will enjoy the enthusiasm as 
the pupils suddenly decide to take 
their geographies home that evening. 
You may be sure that Mother or 
Father will be enlisted to make sug- 
gestions. The next morning you will 
be surprised at some of the clever pic- 
ture puzzles. The pupils will enjoy 
guessing them and they will become 
more familiar with the names of the 
states. This idea may be varied, using 
cities or countries. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 


MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


LS feces your class is studying state 
history and geography, ap- 
point a different member of the class 
as a representative to be interviewed 
each day. He should be able to an- 
swer any questions the class may ask 
him on his subject when the time 
comes for his interview. He should 
collect interesting materials—pic- 
tures, pamphlets, maps, or anything 
to support his statements and illus- 
trate them. This will necessitate 
considerable research. 

You may have such departments 
as: Tourists Bureau (include infor- 
mation on scenic and historic spots) ; 
Education; Minerals; Rivers; Moun- 
tains; Dams; Agriculture; Noted Men 
of the Past; Noted Persons of the 
Present; Manufacturing. 
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Teachers’ Help-One -Another Club 





CHRISTMAS GARDEN 


IRIS HOWELL 


_ fall we turned our sand table 
into 2 winter garden. We plant- 
ed several cacti in white painted 
holders. We sank a fish bowl in the 
center of the table and placed wire 
net around the bowl to represent a 
fence. We painted the wire white, 
and some toothpicks green to make 
fence posts. Outside the fence, a 
strong piece of white paper kept the 
sand from falling under the bowl. 
Under the bow! a piece of blue con- 
struction paper gave the water a blue 
effect. 

Small rocks painted white made a 
flagstone walk around the fence, 
around the edge of the table, and be- 
tween the fish bowl and a white arch 
with swinging gates. We arranged 
the larger plants near the back and 
the smaller ones at the front. 

At Christmas we put white paper 
on the sand around the fish bowl and 
sprinkled it with artificial snow. On 
the right we placed a tiny United 
States flag, and near the flag a min- 
iature Santa seated in a sleigh drawn 
by four reindeer approaching a little 
snow-covered house. 


MAGAZINE READING 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 


fap results of a questionnaire giv- 
en to my upper-grade literature 
class on their choice of hobbies, 
amusements, and outside reading made 
me realize that I should try harder to 
stimulate interest in the best current 
magazines containing suitable reading 
material for them. 

Our first lesson sent the pupils to 
the public library and local book and 
magazine stores to accumulate a list 
of magazines now being published. 
The lists varied from fifty to two 
hundred items. 

After a discussion and classification 
of these magazines, each pupil brought 
to class the magazine he or she most 
enjoyed reading. The purposes, con- 
tents, circulation of, and contributors 
to these magazines were discussed. 
Some of the less desirable magazines, 
when compared with others, were 
found to be less interesting than pre- 
viously supposed. On the other hand, 
to their surprise, some of the maga- 
zines they had considered dry were 
found to contain amusing and inter- 
esting articles after all. 

The third step gave each pupil a 
chance to select one story or article 
from a magazine of his choice to read, 
outline, and present to the other 
members of the class. 

The children really enjoyed these 
lessons and frequently brought dis- 
carded magazines from home to put 
on the library table in the room. A 
half hour of silent reading a week 
gives them more opportunity to read 
the articles they desire just for their 
own pleasure. 
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INDOOR RECREATION 
VIRGINIA R. GRUNDY 


OMETIMES there occurs a short 

period between classes when it is 
desirable to use a game to renew en- 
ergy and spirit. We especially like 
our blackboard game. I choose two 
pupils to start the contest. They go 
to the blackboard and are given an 
example to add or subtract, a sentence 
to correct, a city to locate, or a word 
to spell. The one who completes the 
work correctly first is the winner. 
He then chooses another pupil to race 
against him. We continue with 
the game as long as there is time. 
However, if the children become too 
noisy, Or prompting occurs, we stop 
the game immediately. 


READING ENJOYMENT 
OTILDA BURROW 


_ STIMULATE the desire for read- 
ing last year in my fifth and 
sixth grades, I asked the pupils to 
save all the cardboard backs of their 
tablets. On these I mounted short 
stories and interesting articles from 
THe Instructor, other school maga- 
zines, and the daily newspapers. | 
then classified them according to the 
subject to which each pertained. 

These were placed at the disposal 
of both grades. Twice a month we 
had an assembly period at which time 
the pupil showing the greatest prog- 
ress in reading for that period was 
privileged to select one of these sto- 
ries and read it to the entire group. 

Stories and poems were often sub- 
mitted for the collection by the pu- 
pils. There was a noted increase in 
library books read by the fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils, which I think was 
due to this little incentive. 


SCRAPBOOK RECORD 
ROSE CECELIA CARROLL 


| gery a well-organized scrap- 
book record has been a pleasant 
experience for pupils and teacher in 
our rural school. The book is made of 
brown wrapping paper, and is two 
feet square. The pages contain the 
following items. 

Names of pupils, their ages, grades, 
and birthdays. 

Signatures of visitors. 

List of games played. 

Titles of songs learned each month. 

Radio programs heard regularly. 

Illustrated songs and poems. 

Original stories, poems, plays. 

Examples of good handwriting. 

Other good papers. 

Art work, 

News items of the neighborhood. 

A chart listing our duties. 

Health charts. 

A record of science experiments. 

Each grade, from the first through 
the eighth, has contributed to some 
phase of the book. The children enjoy 
glancing through it during free time. 
Parents are interested in our hobby. 


ZONE NUMBERS 
GRACE COYLE 


A’ EACH teacher reviews or intro- 
duces letter writing this year, 
she should stress the importance of 
placing on the envelope, after the 
name of the city, the zone number of 
the person addressed. If the pupils 
understand that the numbering of 
postal units or districts was intro- 
duced in all large cities recently to fa- 
cilitate the delivery of mail, they will 
be especially interested in finding out 
the zone numbers of the city-dwellers 
among their correspondents. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid for each accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles submitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot Be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 
dened and postal clerks busier than 
ever, it seems wise to eliminate the 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Club Exchange 


first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 8!” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (if 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


Club Exchange department from 
THe Instructor. We plan to re- 





sume it with the return of peace. 


CREATIVE ART 
SISTER FROWIN 


N ORDER to arouse latent interest in 

art, I tried this method with my 
sixth- and seventh-graders. A con- 
ventional flower design was selected 
because of its simple lines. Then | 
explained that each child was to use a 
different material to create a picture 
based on the same flower outline. 

This suggestion aroused keen inter- 
est. One pupil used cut paper, an- 
other paint, still another crayons, 
Glass, crepe paper, metallic paper, 
ink, printed cotton cloth, and news- 
print were some of the other materials, 


TREE DECORATIONS 


CLARE GRIFFITH 


oo the local Garden Club of- 
fered a prize for the best dec- 
orated Christmas tree in our school, 
my pupils and I tried to decide on 
decorations that had never been used. 
We saved tin foil and colored paper 
from bars of candy, and colored pa- 
per that came around pots sent from 
the florist. We bought one roll of 
red transparent cellulose tissue and 
one roll of blue. 

Long, narrow strips of the trans- 
parent paper and tin foil made icicles; 
small circular shapes were threaded on 
a string. Peanuts and sycamore and 
swect-gum balls were painted with 
tempera paint and aluminum paint. 
We strung popcorn on long threads. 
We put three grains of popped corn 
on a small square of the transparent 
paper, folded it, twisted the ends, and 
tied the package on the tree. We 
strung red berries which the children 
found in the woods. The children 
colored and cut out boxes, stockings 
filled with toys, candy canes, stars, 
and bells. It is easy to imagine that 
we were very happy when the judges 
chose our tree as the prettiest. 


FOR VARIETY 
FRANK WOOD 


r was a surprised social-studies class 
that watched me take from behind 
my desk a large can of tomatoes and 
place it in full view. The pupils were 
directed to write across the top of 
their papers Consumption, Produc- 
tion, Distribution, Exchange as head- 
ings to four columns. Soon surprise 
gave way to marked enthusiasm when 
the pupils were asked to list under 
the proper headings any problems that 
might be encountered in producing 
the can of tomatoes, problems arising 
anywhere from the tomato in the 
field to the finished product. 

After this work was completed. 
the pupils attempted to justify theit_ 
lists in class discussion. Later the 
can of tomatoes led us to investigate 
many subjects as timely as rationing 
and vitamins. 
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E want you to think of the L & N Rail- 
road as a personal, friendly institution 
—not just steel rails, monster bridges, huge 
shops, big buildings, long trains and fast, 


“— 2 


powerful locomotives. That is but the physical 
picture. The “Old Reliable” is far more than 
that. 


oT —- &. 


It is private and free enterprise, performing 
an essential public service. It is a half billion 
4 dollar investment of about 8,000 stockholders 
s.. now distributing about $66,000,000 in 
good wages to 31,000 employees and purchas- 
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ing about $40,000,000 of equipment and sup- 








plies per year. Thus it quickens the commercial 








life of every community it serves by aiding 





alike the farmer, merchant, businessman and 





laborer. 











During peacetime, the L & N performs a neces- 








sary public transportation service. In the pres- 
ent war, still under private ownership, it has 














proven even more important, capable and 
dependable. As compared with World War I, 
it'is performing a phenomenal and much 
greater service. 
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| As human as home 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 


a 





At no time has any other agency done so much 
to develop its territory. It is the largest tax- 
payer in many counties and hence is a major 
support of schools and functions of govern- 
ment. Its management and extensive organiza- 
tion are sons of the South, who are intensely 
serious in aiding Southern development. 


The L &N is as personal and human as its 
local agent, its trainmen, its officers... as their 
children who play in your streets and who go 
to your churches and schools. . . as all its 
employees who strive to be good citizens and 
neighbors, who serve tirelessly to meet the 
war's transportation job and whose 3.000 
sons are at the fighting front. 

When the war is won, the “Old Reliable” 
and its employees will work to make a better 
railroad, to serve you modernly and to aid in 
the South’s inevitable growth. Its purpose and 
achievement point high. It is both your capa- 
ble servant and friendly neighbor. 


President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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Reliable...Yesterday...-.Today...Tomorrow 
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YOUR SMILE 


F CouRSE you know about the 
O smiles that make us happy, and 
all the other kinds mentioned 
in the old song. A smile can inspire, 
or discourage. It can spur someone 
on to new heights, or it can send him 
down the wrong road. It can do im- 
measurable good or irreparable harm. 

The smile of a teacher can be one 
of her most powerful allies. Check 
your smile by answering the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. Do you smile frequently? (This 
means in class, too.) 

2. Is your smile attractive? (Get a 
mirror and examine your smile. Do 
you like it yourself?) 

3. Do you use your smile to en- 
courage others? 

4. Do you use your smile to cheer 
others? 

A smile can transform the world. 
It you see someone who looks as 
though she were feeling blue, smile at 
her, and soon she'll be smiling, too. 
In this war-torn world so full of 
tragedy for both young and old, it is 
more important than ever for you to 
smile as you teach. 

Watch your smile. 


“IT’S THE WAR” 


for our misfortunes, our short- 

comings, our weaknesses, our 
faults. It’s easier to lay the blame on 
somebody or something else than on 
ourselves. Nowadays it’s convenient 
te blame the war. 

Children are difficult to handle 
“because of the war.” Janitor serv- 
ice is poor because the war has made 
it impossible to get efficient help. 
Busses are crowded, service is slow, 
mail is delayed, quality is poor, ma- 
terials are scarce—‘“because of the 
war.” 

All about us we hear the war given 
as an excuse for everything from a 
poor disposition to inefficient work. 
But let’s not succumb to it. We are 
all in the war. Some, it is true, suffer 
more than others; some have more 
problems to bear than others; and 
certainly the war has intensified the 
problems of teachers. 

Nothing is ever accomplished, 
however, by passing along the blame. 
Especially today, when our job is so 
vital, we must not use the war as an 
excuse. Instead, let’s: 

1. Assume our increased responsi- 
bilities and our added problems, and 
do the best that we can under the cir- 
cumstances. 


I r 1s human nature to blame others 


THE You YOU CAN BE 





2. Spend our time working, think- 
ing, planning. 

3. Be tolerant and try to wunder- 
stand. 

Let’s not: 

1. Grumble. 

2. Complain. 

3. Excuse ourselves. 

4. Blame the war for anything. 

Every age has its problems. If it 
isn’t the depression, it’s the boom. 
It it’s not economic, it’s social. To- 
day we have all the problems of war, 
intensified by the intricacies of a 
highly technical age. Let’s accept the 
war as a fact—but not as an excuse; 
for if teachers use it as an excuse, 
think of the hundreds of. little imi- 
tators we shall have. And they are 
the coming generation who must 
“keep the peace” we are fighting for. 


GOT A GLORY? 


ou may have heard of the old 
Y Negro engineer who trans- 
formed the dirty engine room 


of a tugboat into one that was in- 
credibly clean and orderly. When 


asked how he had managed to per- - 


form this miracle, the old man an- 
swered in words that would do much 
to solve the problems of teachers 
today. 

“Cap'n,” he said, “it’s jes’ this 
way. I got a glory.” 

Have you “got a glory”? If so, 
you have everything; if not, your 
work may be very trying,in these 
days of stress and strain, of sacrifice 
and of difficult adjustment. 

You need “a glory” to enable you 
to see your work in its proper per- 
spective. Teaching must be the most 
important thing you have to do. You 
should devote your best energies to 
making it your most successful ac- 


— 


Thoughts for Teachers 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher, Social Living, Sturges School, San Bernardino, California 


complishment. As a teacher, you hold 
a sacred trust, for you must help 
guide young lives to a lasting peace 
and a better world. 

It may often seem as though it 
would be more glorious to become a 
WAC, a WAVE, or a SPAR than wo 
remain a teacher. It is easy to feel 
that teaching is a rather common- 
place thing to be doing when the 
world is so filled with excitement. 
You are probably tempted to partici- 
pate in some of the more spectacular 
wartime activities. It may seem more 
patriotic to “join up” or to work ina 
defense plant than to go on teaching, 

But if you have “got a glory,” 
you will continue teaching and doing 
the best job of it you possibly can, 
too, for it’s one of the most glorious 
and most patriotic jobs you can have 
—in peace or in war. During peace- 
time you hold an important position. 
In wartime your work is essential. 

By making planes and ammunition 
or working in the women’s auxiliary 
branches of the armed forces, you can 
help win the war. But by helping the 
children of the United States to love 
and understand democracy, to think 
clearly and without prejudice, and to 
plan a better world, you can help win 
the peace. 

Af times, as you teach, you may 
wonder whether you aren’t striving 
to achieve the impossible. But if 
you've “got a glory,” these momen- 
tary doubts will disappear. You will 
continue to teach, continue to guide 
young lives, and help to build a bet- 
ter world for the future. Doing that 
will be the best job in the world. 
And you will be doing the most pa- 
triotic thing you can do for your 
country. You will be making a vital 
contribution to the present as well as 
te the future, if you've “got a glory.” 


—!, 





Youth 


GRACE MADELON FRAME 


Youth is ambitious. 
Youth is aspiring. 
Youth is impatient. 
Youth knows no fear. 
But— 
Is youth determined? 
Is youth untiring? 
Has youth the patience 
To carve a career? 


Lives of successful men 

All tell the story, 

Effort brought to the task, 
Whate’er it be. 


Have faith in what you do, 
Add patience, courage too— 
This is the recipe 

For Victory. 
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‘Whats the word you think most of 
at Christmas ? 


gf gee one word men of good will every- 
where associate with Christmas. 


That word is ‘‘Peace. Peace on earth’’... 


There can be no peace this Christmas. Not 
one of us would want the only kind of peace 
there could be, an inconclusive peace. 


But we do want the right kind of peace 
as soon as possible. And this Christmas 


APTS 


we can help hasten the coming of that 
wonderful day, by making War Bonds 
our chief gift. 

Every Bond you buy brightens the chances 
of a better world than man has ever known. 

How, then, could you possibly give a better 
present than Bonds, Bonds, Bonds? Give them 
to each member of the family. Give them to 
your friends. Give them to everybody. 


Give War Bonds for Christmas 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the U. S. Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council. 
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To give old-fashioned good will 
to a wartime Christmas 


Cathedral CHindows 


reflect all the pageantry and splendor, all the peace and beauty of a 
true Old-Time Christmas. This year, more than ever, children need the 
inspiration and promise that these windows provide. Each tells a story 
in resplendent color — combined they symbolize the full meaning of the 


season. 


Flood Your Classroom with the Light 
of Christmas Glory 


from these lovely Cathedral Windows. Hung in your classroom win- 
dows, the daylight streams through them in soft multi-colored hues, 
creating a joyful atmosphere of peaceful 
splendor... 


They are made of transparent paper, 
printed in rich, Old Master colors, mounted 
on black cardboard veined in faithful imi- 
tation of lead-filled stained glass; so dur- 
able they'll last to beautify many a future 
Christmas. 


Four subjects: (Sold in sets of four only): 
The Wise Men Christmas Candles 
Christmas Angel Carol Singers 

Size 12” wide, 17” high. 

Price, per set, postpaid, $1.15 





























For the Holidey Sand Table or Story Illustration Project 


THE HOLY FAMILY 
By Louise D. Tessin 


A Christmas seatwork with outline 
prints to be colored, cut out and con- 
structed. It represents the principal 
characters associated with the Na- 
tivity, each figure a separate unit for 
arrangement in group formation. The 
designs are on cardboard heavy 
enough to stand upright with easel 
back. Six sheets, size 9x Il. The 
portfolio cover provides a beautiful 
color guide. 


No. 9187 Price, postpaid, 45c 
Add interest to Christmas color work with 


MODERN MOTHER GOOSE CUT-OUTS 


Zag These are real zest-adding folk at 
any Xmas party. Your pupils will 
love these intriguing figures in mod- 
ern technique. Three Blind Mice, the 
Three Bears, Peter Rabbit, and other 
animal folk famous in rhyme and 
story “live” again in this sumptuous 
portfolio of novelty cut-outs. Printed 
in black outline, sizes ranging from 7 to 13 inches high. In portfolio, 


with coloring directions. No. 9082 Price, postpaid, 60c 
Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Ave. | CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





‘Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








——__ 


Art 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 











I suspect that some of my pupils have 
a@ very narrow span of recognition. 
How can this span be increased? 


The span of recognition apparent- 
ly depends upon the reader’s ability to 
comprehend and interpret rather than 
upon a physiological span of vision. 
If this is true, practice in reading 
easy material under the pressure of 
keen interest will probably develop a 
wider span of recognition. Use ma- 
terial which is highly interesting to 
your pupils and which has a mini- 
mum number of vocabulary difficul- 
ties. Supply some stimulation for 
getting the thought quickly. Expe- 
riences in this kind of motivated, 
rapid reading of easy material will 
tend to develop a wider span of read- 
ing recognition. 


Sd 


I should like to know what place, if any, 
oral conversation should have in a read- 
ing program. 


Oral expression has a very definite 
effect upon the development of good 
reading habits. Before children can 
learn to read, they must be acquaint- 
ed with the vocabulary used. They 
should understand oral speech and be 
able to express their ideas orally in an 
adequate manner. Because they will 
read material organized in sentence 
form they should acquire the habit of 
using good sentences when expressing 
their own ideas. 


e 


I have a pupil in the second grade who 
has never talked or read aloud in 
school. How can I help him? 


Concert or choral reading may 
place the child in a position where he 
becomes less conscious of the sound of 
his own voice and where he feels con- 
fident he can participate creditably. 
Sometimes the teacher may read with 
the child until he gains confidence. 
Or, if he becomes vitally interested in 
games, construction work, or in a 
dramatization where the speaking 
part is very short, he may forget he 
is in the group and begin to talk. 

Lead the child to participate in 
activities in small groups. Select the 
children he knows best outside of 
school to play and work with him. 

Do all you can to make the child 
feel at ease. Avoid putting him in 
any overly exacting or embarrassing 
situations. Be tactful, but work def- 
initely to encourage him to talk or 
read orally as soon as possible. 





Please suggest December drawings sim 
ple enough for beginners. These chil. 
dren were six years old in September. 


Draw simplified animal toys on the 
blackboard to help the children draw 
them. A teacher may simplify any 
drawing in the following way. Us- 
ing transparent paper, trace the pic- 
ture. Put transparent paper over the 
first tracing and trace it, leaving out 
a few details as you draw. Repeat 
until you get a very simple drawing, 
even it it is hardly more than a crude 
symbol. You will then have some- 
thing which a beginner can draw. 
Try this method with Santa Claus 
and his reindeer. 


+ 


I wish that you would outline what to 
teach in art in the fourth grade during 
the month of December. 


Let us say that your pupils will 
have six hours for art in December. 
Use the time in the following ways. 

1. Let the children draw any kind 
ot pictures they wish—Santa, his rein- 
deer, the Wise Men, toyshop windows, 
and so on. 

2. Encourage the children to make 
easy decorations for the school tree. 

3. Have them model things out of 
clay—the Wise Men, the Christ child 
and Mary, angels, camels, oxen, and 
a manger. Some will like to make 
figurines of Santa Claus. 

4. Use this hour to paint the clay 
things. If time is left, children may 
draw or paint whatever they wish. 

5. Some boys, and girls too, will 
like to construct things out of wood. 
Some will want to spend another hour 
on clay modeling. Others will prefer 
to draw pictures. 

6. Any child who wishes to bring 
a present may get help in wrapping 
it attractively. The teacher may 
show gifts wrapped in different ways. 


° 


How can a teacher make illustrating the 
story of the Wise Men a more colorful 
art experience? 


Children like to draw interesting 
patterns for the robes of the Wis 
Men, using many different colors of 
crayons. For further variety, try the 
following. Into some parts of a blue 
robe, rub a little violet. Into other 
parts, rub a little green. Leave some 
parts pure blue but press very 
on the blue crayon. On top of some 
yellow spaces, rub a little orange. On 
top of others, rub a little green. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre InstRucTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 








Soctal Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 











Do you recommend carrying out experi- 
ments in science with girls and boys in 
the primary grades? 


Yes, of course. Keep the experi- 
ments simple; make sure the pupils 
know why they are doing the experi- 
ments and understand what the ex- 
periments sho,’ Let them help to 
plan the experin.ents. Be sure that 
they do not draw inaccurate conclu- 
sions and that they conclude only 
what the experiments show. Com- 
bine experimenting with reading and 
other experiences. 


+ 


Our course of study includes a unit on 
trees in autumn, winter, and spring. 
What can one teach about winter trees? 


A study of winter trees may in- 
clude (1) identifying trees; (2) find- 
ing out how trees adapt themselves 
to the cold season; (3) learning about 
relationships among birds, insects, and 
trees in winter; (4) discovering the 
economic importance of trees; and 
(5) examining tree buds in winter. 

Since there is so much interesting 
subject matter in the various fields 
of science and so little time available 
in already crowded programs, it seems 
wise not to repeat a topic. The sub- 
ject of plants might be divided into 
problems which emphasize their var- 
ious’ phases, and the topic of trees 
might then become a part of one 
problem. Some possible problems are: 
(1) How do plants grow? (2) 
How are plants and animals interre- 
lated? (3) How are plants impor- 
tant to man? 


° 


Do you think that the elementary sci- 
ence curriculum should be built around 
children’s interests? 


It is doubtful whether the course 
could be successful without consider- 
ing children’s interests, but children’s 
interests cannot be the major con- 
sideration. No conclusive research 
has been done to determine children’s 
interests in science. Because of the 
limited experiences of most children, 
their indications of interest may also 
be limited, for how can a child evi- 
dence interest in fields of learning 
which he does not know exist? There 
is no convincing evidence to prove 
that children should study only such 
things as they show interest in. Ex- 
perience indicates that in many cases 
children’s so-called interests are tran- 
sient and superficial. 
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My thirty-two first-graders range in abil- 
ity from slow to very bright. What shall 
I teach them in social studies? 


All of your pupils should study the 
same units. You can vary the work 
to suit individuals. Some children 
will have reading or story-telling 
ability, others gifts of leadership, still 
others skill with their hands. Take 
advantage of these individual differ- 
ences, but try also to develop quali- 
ties which are lacking in each child. 

With a first grade, you should 
stress immediate environment, using 
such units as “The Home,” “Farm 
Animals,” “The Weather,” “The 
School,” or a food study. Take as 
many trips as possible. Have a daily 
planning and discussion period. Build 
up simple reading charts such as I-dis- 
cussed in an article “Experience 
Reading through Charts” in THE 
INstRucTOR for September 1943. 
Use art work and dramatic play. 

Equip your room with play mate- 
rials to enrich each unit taken up. 
For example, if the unit is “The 
Grocery Store,” you and your pupils 
can provide empty food cartons, pa- 
per bags, toy telephones, toy money, 
boards for counters, a small wagon 
for delivering goods, and food post- 


ers from a real grocery store. 
* 


I teach upper-grade geography this year. 
It is departmental work. Please suggest 
a few suitable units or topics. 


I suggest studying our allies, espe- 
cially Russia, China, and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

A text-workbook suitable to use 
when studying our southern neigh- 
bors is Let’s Look at Latin America 
(American Education Press, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio; $.28). 

Geographical studies on important 
products, such as rubber, coffee, oil, 
and cotton, or on food in general, 
are timely. The making of product 
maps should be an important feature. 

Try to integrate your work with 
that of other departments as much 
as you can. English, history, and art 
suggest many possibilities. For ex- 
ample, the art teacher might arrange 
to have pupils make geography port- 
folios to hold pictures and papers, 
or you could introduce geograph- 
ical material which is closely con- 
nected with the history work. There 
should be frequent conferences among 
departmental teachers to work out 
these correlations. 
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Now — your menstrual 
instructions made easier! 


The brand new teaching manual, “This Is Why,” 
authoritatively answers questions your girls ask you. 
Explains technical points in clear, understandable terms 
. .. describes practical teaching methods used by other 
educators. 

You’ll find the jumbo size Menstrual Physiology 
charts equally useful. Especially designed for classroom 
display, these full-color diagrams clarify the menstrual 
process in quick, readable picture form. 

Send for your charts and teaching manual, today! No 
charge! Also, you’ll want to provide your classes with 
the free booklet «As One Girl To Another’. It completes 
your instruction the way girls talk . . . stresses important 
do’s and don’ts, with authentic advice on swimming, 
bathing, exercise, social contacts. 

When you fill out the coupon in the coupon section, 
be sure to specify the number of copies you’ll need for 
classroom distribution. Remember, they’re free! A gift 
from the makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 


Free! Order All Three! 








——_. MAIL COUPON TODAY — 


FROM COUPON SECTION 
PAGE 4 
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A Helpful Hint for You 


This War is proving the usefulness of a good many things we 
have overlooked or thought unimportant. And, one of these things 
is the usefulness of chewing Gum. From the experience of men on 
SUBMARINE DUTY, we think there may be an idea worth 
trying out with restless youngsters chewing the ends of their pen- 
cils, tensely trying to do their Homework. On a Sub when an 
unidentified ship is sighted all men are ordered to their battle 
stations. This is a moment of crisis. At this time of terrific strain, 
we are told, the men have discovered that chewing Gum helps 
relieve their super-charged tenseness of feeling and gives them a 
sense of better concentration and attention. To be sure such a 
j crisis and the kind youngsters experience with Homework are not 


one and the same thing. But doubtlessly you already see the appli- 


take root with you? Give those children who need this boost the 
pleasant surprise of suggesting they chew some refreshing, delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint at Homework time. There just isn’t anything 


of more pure, wholesome quality. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand exceeds our ability to produce 
enough of this quality Gum urmler War conditions, and we 
believe it but good business to urge that every available stick 


of Spearmint be used only when and where it is most helpful. 


. . So, why don’t you let this Submarine helpful hint 
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So Easy to Serve 





Here is a delicious orange 
beverage, a good source of 
vitamin C, ready to serve at 
all times... NO FUSS, NO 
MUSS ... but a real fruit 
taste for a delightful PLUS. 


Ask your Bireley’s bottler. 
’ 


\ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Romantic Story of the Orange 
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1127 North Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 





YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











Can one be sure that a pupil does not 
know a basic fact just because he gives 
an incorrect response on a test? 

The answer to this question de- 
pends upon the kind of test. If a 
basic fact occurring but once in a 
test is answered incorrectly, there is 
no way of determining whether or 
not the fact is known. A combina- 
tion must appear at least three times 
before you have a reliable measure of 
a pupil’s knowledge of the fact. If 
two or three of the three answers on 
a given combination are incorrect, 
you may be reasonably certain that 
the combination is not known. If 
only one of the answers is incorrect, 
this is probably due to a “slip,” or 
chance error. (If the combination 
involves zero, about 95 per cent of 
the incorrect answers are due to 
faulty knowledge. ) 

During the early learning stages, a 
test on basic facts should be taken 
three times. By comparing the an- 
swers on all the tests, the teacher 
should be able to determine quite ac- 
curately a pupil’s progress. 


° 


Do you agree that pupils should master 
fundamentals in arithmetic because their 
life work may involve mathematics? 


I believe in mastery of the funda- 
mentals, but not for the reason im- 
plied in your question. Many people 
look upon number as a tool subject 
which should be acquired by repeti- 
tion or drill. They reason that be- 
cause a pupil may become a clerk in 
a grocery store he should be taught 
to add accurately and rapidly. 

I want the pupil to appreciate that 
number is an integral part of our 
lives. Number is the only means by 
which you can express certain rela- 
tionships in intelligible language. Sup- 
pose someone states that an airplane 
has a powerful motor. You have no 
idea of its size until he goes on to say 
that it develops 2000 horsepower. Im- 
mediately, you compare this amount 
with the horsepower of your car and 
then his statement carries meaning. 

The primary reason for teaching 
number in school is not to make your 
pupils good computers. Most business 
offices have calculating machines for 
that type of work. You teach num- 
ber to a pupil so that he will be 
equipped to deal intelligently with 
problems which require an under- 
standing of number or of quantity 
relationships. 


My pupils groan every time English 
period approaches. What can I do to 
change their attitude? 


Your pupils must have had the 
wrong kind of English teaching in 
years past. Give them the right kind 
now and their attitude will change 
for the better. Teach functional 


. English; that is, let pupils talk and 


write as the need arises in their every- 
day living. Stress discussion and the 
recounting of the out-of-school expe- 
riences that bring the greatest enjoy- 
ment and mean the most to them, 
such as hikes, games, making things, 
and earning money. Give much lan- 
guage time to the planning of school- 
room activities like those involved in 
preparing for an excursion or in mak- 
ing a frieze. The letters pupils write 
should really be mailed. 

The pupils will need some drill on 
correct usage and mechanics, such as 
capitalization, punctuation, and man- 
uscript form. They will welcome it— 
eventually—if you invariably have 
the drill directed toward skills that 
the pupils have just found that they 
need in order to express themselves 
in an acceptable fashion. For in- 
stance, if they plan to send off some 
business letters to secure materials, 
instruct them in correct form and 
characteristics of such letters. 


+ 


When there are so many subjects to be 
taught to several grades in one room, 
how can I teach handwriting daily? 


The children in first and second 
grades should do manuscript writing 
as seatwork connected with reading. 
Children in third grade will need su- 
pervised lessons in regular penman- 
ship. The pupils in grades above the 
third should be expected, and re- 
quired, to write carefully at all times. 
They should have occasional penman- 
ship lessons for practicing on weak 
points—presumably self-discovered by 
comparison with models which may 
be secured from penmanship firms. 


Sd 


Please tell me what is wrong with this 
sentence: “While talking to Louise, 
her sister telephoned.” 


This sentence expresses an imposs- 
bility because the four introductory 
words refer to “her sister,” who ob- 
viously could not telephone if sh 
were already talking. The sentenct 
should read: “While I was talking © 
Louise, her sister telephoned.” 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRucTor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Music 
LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 











How much two-part singing should a 
third- and fourth-grade class do in addi- 


tion to rounds? 


Third-graders are not ready for any 
two-part singing. This is an ad- 
vanced ear problem and should not be 
hurried. If you have third and fourth 
grades together, give them third- 
grade songs to sing. For other work 
in music, test your class. If neces- 
sary, begin to teach at the beginning. 


. 


Is there a good set of plans to follow in 
introducing types of notes, sharps, flats, 
and so on, at the proper time? 


There is a music outline called 
New Manual for Teachers (Ameti- 
can Book Co., New York; $1.00), 
which is built on sound pedagogy and 
can be adapted to any class today. It 
was developed by Hollis Dann, one of 
the pioneers of music teaching in this 
country. It will clear up your uncer- 
tainties. Begin at the beginning of 
the manual with any grade that hasn’t 
had a good foundation in music. 


¢ 


Is it possible to make definite distinc- 
tions between good poor singers 
without hurting anyone’s feelings? 


Only in rare cases will a child have 
his feelings hurt if he understands 
what is going on. Never call a child 
a poor singer. In most cases the trou- 
ble is lack of previous training. Ex- 
plain that this must be made up just 
as in any other subject. The strong 
group of singers, as well as the teach- 
er, should help him. In one grade 
that was especially interested in mu- 
sic there appeared in the middle of 
the year two new girls who did not 
know syllables. To remedy this situa- 
tion, the class members coached the 
newcomers during recesses and lunch 
hours. They taught the girls syllables 
and songs until they caught up with 
the class. 


Should music be correlated with other 
subjects or is it best to sing just for 
fun? Why? 


_ Music should have a definite place 
in the daily program. If properly 
taught in the grades it becomes a 
Very important subject with untold 
benefits to the children other than 
just “fun in singing.” Correlation 
With another subject can be accom- 
plished by selecting songs the words 
of which fit in with that subject. 
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Can you recommend a film for class- 
room use t emphasizes the impor- 
tance of eating the right foods? 


I am glad to recommend a new 
film on nutrition that may be bor- 
rowed by a teacher at no cost except 
return shipping expense. This Too Is 
Sabotage, 16 mm. sound, 28 min., is 
distributed by Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., Visual Edu- 
cation Section, Mansfield, Ohio. This 
film covers the seven main groups of 
foods and the different types of food 
required for a balanced meal. It 
stresses the loss in man hours due to 
fatigue resulting from malnutrition. 
It can be used in the upper grades. 


fl 


Where can I find out about collections 
of pictures which teachers can buy or 
secure free? 


The following contain lists of pic- 
ture collections and their sources. 

1. Picture Collection, Fifth Edi- 
tion (H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Univer- 
sity Ave., New York; $1.25). This 
book outlines the administration and 
the development of a picture collec- 
tion for school and library use. 
Sources of pictures are given and 
there is a valuable directory of pub- 
lishers of pictures, which is indexed 
by subjects. 

2. Sources of Visual Aids for In- 
structional Use in Schools, U.S. Office 
of Education pamphlet No. 80 (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; $.15). This gives 
sources of visual aids of all types, 
including picture collections. 

3. Opaque Projection (Spencer 
Lens Co., Dept. S$ 12, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
free). This manual not only contains 
many ells cimanalien for the use 
of an opaque projector, but also lists 
sources of picture collections. 


Sf 


We should like to try producing a film 
at our school. Where can we get help- 
ful suggestions? 


A good monograph on school-made 
moving pictures is Producing School 
Movies, by Eleanor Child and Hardy 
Finch (National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West 68th St., Chi- 
cago; $1.50). 

Mr. Finch conducts a department, 
“School Made Motion Pictures” each 
month in Educational Screen (Educa- 
tional Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago; $.25 a copy). It contains 
many excellent suggestions. 








New army food technique 
will affect postwar 
meal planning! 


In the Subsistence Research 
Laboratory of the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps 

- in Chicago, more than a 
score of officer and civilian technical 
food experts are making great advances 
in the fields of nutrition and food tech- 
niques. Many of these advances are going 
to affect our postwar living. 

In the face of unprecedented prob- 
lems of supply, storage, and climate, 
these experts have virtually performed 
miracles. If a common food or food 
technique Cannot measure up to require- 
ments—they find new 
combinations, or work 
out new processes that 
insure well-balanced, 
palatable, nourishing 
meals for our fighters un- 
der all sorts of conditions. 

That’s just what they did in develop- 
ing field rations. Combat rations, for 
instance, contain everything from ham 
and eggs to chewing gum—three full 
square meals, each of them different, yet 
so compact the full day’s ration fits into 
a man’s pocket. 





They have devised new means of add- 
ing essential vitamins as foods to vita- 
min-deficient diets! They have helped 
to improve dehydration processes. Both 
the home and the institution will reap 
benefits from these developments after 
the war. 

The work being done now by the 
Subsistence Research Laboratory of the 


- U.S. Army Quartermaster 
ips 
= 





Corps will bear fruit the 
world over, long after victory 
has been won. 


“Ice Cream is a fighting food and a great morale 
builder,” say high ranking officers of Quartermaster Corps 


With men and women in the service, as with civilians, Ice 
Cream is a favorite food—a “fighting food” rich in essential 
nutrients. Wherever it is practical, our armed forces are supplied 
with this favorite food. So, if you aren't always able to get 
Ice Cream—remember, our armed forces come first. Look for- 
ward to the day when plentiful Ice Cream, in all favorite 
flavors, is again a symbol of our better American way of life, 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Send a post-card request today for your free 
copy of the new Owen Catalogue. It lists many 
helps for elementary-school teachers. Address: 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


PAIN IN FEET,LEGS,HEELS? 9 / 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; callouses or sore heels 
—these are signs of weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch 

Supports and exercise give relief by comoving he 

‘ cause, muscular and ligamentous strain, and plo 
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EXPENSIVE am 
grade Stencils. 


institutions unt 
cember 15th, 


Stock up NOW! 


For readers of this magazine 
we will extend our offer of 
5% discount to educational © 


Polychrome St>ncils 
STORE WELL. 


zine for FREE 


GREMLINS CAN’T GET YOU! wW-e-; 
Hundreds of Copies as Easy as One on 


Sailor, airman, foot soldier, paratrooper in F tg 
all parts of the world use Polychrome % 
Stencils because they give, with ease, 
comfort and speed, 

Clear, Crisp Copy % 
from the jungles to the Poles— 
in good and bad light. 
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AND CHILDREN 
Save time and 
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More children than ever will receive 


Wee Wisdom this Christmas! 


‘BECAUSE 


It’s the finest gift you 


917 TRACY, 


pictures and_ things-to-do 
Wee Wiadow '* , - ge full that delight children. 
of the most , 
interesting things imagi- Wee iadow stories and 
nable for boys and girls 5 ") features are 
to 13. the best obtainable (and 
nearly 50 years of pub- 
. is entirely in lishing know-how are back 
Wee Wiadom color. It is of every issue). 


Wee Wisdom $1 A YEAR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


illustrated throughout with » 


can give to children. They delight in it! 


DEPT A. 








Chustmas 





wre and C 


Why 





dozen postpaid. 


Ideal for Class Use and 
for Christmas Greetings 


Christmas 
of your pupils instead of 
Greeting Cards? 


This fascinating book con- 
tains valuable data on the 
origin and use of 63 Christ- 
; mas customs and symbols! 

; Complete words and music 

mew of 5 

Handsomely 
BLUE AND SILVER cover. 
ORDER NOW! 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Ind. 





Customs 
arots 





not give a book of 


Carols to each 


57 carols and songs. 
bound in 
25 cents each, $2.50 





INSURE AGAINST READING 
FAILURES! 


LEARNING THE LETTERS 
6 booklets 75e 


LEARNING SOUNDS 


2 booklets each 15c 


WORDS AND SOUNDS 


an anima! workbook 35¢ 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 


OFFER 
$1.00 for the three 


SHADY HILL PRESS 
17 East 96th St, New York 28, N.Y. 
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returned 
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. ? APPLICATION 31% 
PHOTOS v 


double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 


returned unharmed. Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROS., 


to copies, size 24x3"'., 





Willmar, Minn. 


FREE 


25, 
publishers listed in our 49th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of $20 pages. 

latest ‘“best sellers.” 


Books.” THE "BOOK SUPPLY 





BARGAIN CATALOG 


‘BOOKS 


Old-time favorites 
Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 


000 books of al! fy 


Made from any photo or print. Money — Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
if not satisfied. Original of individual cust vo Send pos 
sodey for our new 1944 


Bargains in 
Dept. 127, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, uL 





Solving Santa’s Problems 
(Continued from page 52) 


saNTA (hanging his head)—1 did. 

susig—But why? 

SANTA—Won't you try to understand, 
Susie? I’ve been giving away toys and 
gifts all of my life. When Uncle Sam 
needed steel I gave my sleigh runners 
without thinking twice. 

NIMBLE (admiringly)—Noble! 

sust_—We can’t blame you, Santa, for 
being generous. But what shall we do? 

NIMBLE—We must all consider this 
problem seriously. 

(All assume poses and expressions of 
deep thought.) 

suse (fragically)—I've just had an- 
other unhappy thought. Perhaps if you 
don’t get the toys to the children they 
won't believe in you any more, Santa. 

SANTA—Won’'t believe in me! Why, 
I'm as real as anybody. I'll pinch myself 
to prove it. (He does so and jumps.) 

NIMBLE—The faithful girls and boys 
won't stop believing in you. 

SUSIE (rises)—lIt is a pity, though, to 
waste these toys. Just look at this won- 
derful sled and this spirited rocking 
horse. Some little girl would adore this 
lovely doll that has a trunk of her very 
own, 

SANTA (excitedly)—That’s it! Why 
didn’t I think of it before? We must 
get busy right away. 

susie—Oh, Santa, have you an idea? 

SANTA—I don’t dare tell you my idea 
yet. Perhaps it won't work. (Talks to 
Nemble in a low voice.) 

NIMBLE—That’s the very thing. It’s 
as plain as the whiskers on my face! 
(He exits hurriedly.) 

susiE—Please, Santa, tell me what this 
is all about. 

SANTA—Now, Susie, just trust me. 
You've done your share. It was you who 
gave me the idea in the first place. 

SUSIE (surprised)—I did! How? 

SANTA—By mentioning the trunk. 
I'll admit that | was baffled at first. 1 
couldn’t use an airplane because planes 
are needed in the war. An automobile 
was out of the question because of the 
tire shortage. That’s where you came in. 

suste—lI still don’t understand. 

NIMBLE (calls, off stage) —We’'re here, 
Santa! We're here! 

SANTA—Hooray! Success! Come in! 

(Nimble enters backward, pulling on a 
long rope. He strains as though some- 
thing heavy were attached to the other 
end. Every time he manages to come 
out farther on the stage, he is pulled 
back to the stage door.) 

SANTA (anxiously)—Doesn’t he want 
to help me out? He was my last hope. 

NIMBLE (puffing)—He was willing, 
but he suddenly felt shy. 

SANTA (at the door)—Come on in, 
Joshua. You know me. 

JosHua (off stage)—But I heard a 
woman’s voice. 

SANTA (laughing)—Oh, 
Susie. She won't hurt you. 

JOSHUA (entering)—Was that Susie? 
Why, she was a little girl when | last 
saw her. 

susIE—You see, Santa, even Joshua 
knows I’m grown up. 

SANTA—I do hope you are going to 
help me out, Joshua. You are just the 
one to deliver the toys this wartime 
Christmas. You have a great big trunk 
that will hold all the toys. 

suste—Please say yes, Joshua. My, 
what a lovely big trunk! Won't you 
turn around so that I can see it from 
all sides? (Claps hands as Joshua turns.) 

josHua—Of course I'll go, Santa. (To 
Susie, stuttering.) Tha— tha— thank 
you, Susie, for admiring my trunk. It is 
my one vanity. I shall swing it for you 
to show you how beautiful it really is. 
(Swings trunk.) 

susiE—lIt is indeed! 

JOsHUA—It’s going to be fun carry- 
ing toys to the children. But, tell me, 


that was 








Santa, will I have to go down the chim. 
ney? I hardly think I can do it. 
SANTA—Of course not, Joshua. [ aj. 
ways unpack on the roof and carry the 
bags down. (Sighs.) We have had 
some big problems to solve, but they 
have all cleared up just in time. 
susie—They always do for you, Santa. 
What have you to say, Nimble? Do you 
think every body is going to be happy 
this Christmas? 
NIMBLE—Yes, indeed! That 
plain as the whiskers on my face! 


IS as 


U.S. Nutrition Chart 


(See page 3) 


Find the group of states which in. 
cludes yours, and send your request for 
a copy of the Revised U.S. Nutrition 
Chart to the regional office given. 

Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C, 
Tenn., Va. Address: Southern Regional 
Office, Food Distribution Administration, 
Western Union Building, Corner Mariett, 
and Forsyth Streets, Atlanta, Georgia. 

lil., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. Address: 
Great Lakes Regional Office, Food Distri- 
bution Administration, 5 Wabash Ave. 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ark., La., Okla., Tex. Address: South 
west Regional Office, Food Distribution 


Administration, 425 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., N.M, 


Utah, Wyo. Address: Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office, Food Distribution Ad 
ministration, Burns Vault Building, 1536 
Welton Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Iowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D 
S.D. Address: Midwest Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, Old 
Colony Building, Grand Avenue at West 
10th Street, Des Moines, lowa. 

Conn., Del., D.C., Me., Md., Mass. 
N.H., N.J., N.Y., Pa., R.l., Vi, W.Va. 
Address: Northeast Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, 150 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. Address: 
Pacific Regional Office, Food Distribv- 
tion Administration, 821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


For your Christmas celebration, 3 
group may sing some of the old carols 
or hymns. Make a few large and beauti- 
ful sheets of music to be held by the 
carol singers or choir. Centuries ago, 
choir books and books of religious de- 
votion called missals were exquisitely 
ornamented, or illuminated, in colors 
and gold. Such a book is shown in the 
“Madonna of the Magnificat.” Try to 
find other illustrations of illuminated 
Manuscripts to give you ideas for your 
decorations. Your color miniatures of 
this Madonna can be part of the deco- 
rations. 

Use sheets of paper 18 by 24 inches. 
Copy the music of a Christmas song from 
a music book, enlarging it to fill all 
the paper except for generous margins. 
Letter the words carefully. 





SPECIAL OFFER—4GOOD ONLY 


until Dec. 20, 1943 
COLOR MINIATURES OF 


“Madonna of the Magnificat” 


Minimum order twenty-five, 
for only ONE CENT each. 
You can order as many more 
as you need for your class. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Stained-Glass Windows 
(Continued from page 33) 


with an electric light behind it. In our 
school, we have two different sets of 
large-size “stained-glass windows” to 
use as backgrounds for our Christmas 
ind Easter pageants. When we have 
finished with them, the janitor tacks 
them up against the wall of the store- 
room, where they are safe from harm 
and can be used another season. 

A basement room in our school was 
transformed into a chapel for a daytime 
program by making all the windows 
“stained-glass windows” and __ using 
Christmas trees as the only other dec- 
oration. The effect of the setting sun 
shining through the colored “panes” 
was spectacular. We have beautified a 
corner of our classroom by tacking 
“stained-glass windows” to the frame- 
work of a discarded three-paneled screen 
and placing a light behind it. 


A Bunny for Christmas 
(Continued from page 41) 


until Easter to be given away, and I 

want to be with the children now. 
pOROTHY—Could we have him for our 

Christmas present, Santa Claus? 

SANTA—Bunny, would you like to 
live with Dorothy and Bobby? 

BUNNY—I love Dorothy and Bobby. 
(He hops to them.) 

BpoBBY—Thank you, Santa Claus. We 
will take very good care of him. 

MRS. SANTA—Santa, it is long past 
twelve o'clock. 

SANTA—Yes, yes, I must be going 
now. Call my Brownies. 

(Brownies enter to music, capering, 
each one carrying a toy.) 

rainY—Before you go, Santa Claus, 
I should like to have you hear these girls 
and boys sing. 

(Other Children sing “Up on the 
Housetop.” While they sing, Fairy dis- 
appears behind the Christmas tree.) 

(Santa, Mrs. Santa, and Brownies 
clap for the singing.) 

SANTA—Good! Very good! 

BROWNIES—We like that song, and 
we have toys for good girls and boys. 

(They give a toy to each child.) 

SANTA—Come now, children, we'll 
all ride back together in my. sleigh. 

ALL CHILDREN—TIhank you, Santa. 
Thank you for our toys. Merry, merry 
Christmas. (They exit.) 

(Sleighbells jingle in distance.) 

BROWNIES—Good night and Merry 
Christmas! (Continue their capering.) 


MRS.. SANTA—Come, .now,. Brownies. 
It is time you were going to bed. 

BROWNIES—Good night, Mrs. Santa. 
Merry Christmas! 

(Mrs. Santa and Browiies exit in op- 
posite directions.) 

FAIRY (appearing from behind the 
Christmas tree)—Merry Christmas to all! 

EDITORIAL Note: “Up on the House- 
top” may be found in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. 


A Gift for Mrs. Santa 
(Continued from page 48) 


boys. Those reindeer certainly do trav- 
el fast. 

BERN—Here they are. Open the door, 
Wid. 

(Wid obens the door and Santa enters 
looking very downcast.) 

wip—What is the trouble? 

ERNST—I'll call Mrs. Santa. 

SANTA (in alarm)—Don’t do that! 
That’s the last thing I want anyone to 
do. That's where all the trouble is. 

ERNST—Trouble? About Mrs. Santa? 
We don’t understand. 

SANTA—Well, sit down, boys, and 
maybe we can clear the matter up. 
You see, I gave the gift that I had for 
Mrs. Santa to someone else. 

BERN—My gracious, that’s terrible. 

SANTA—Yes, it really is, but I had 
no choice. We found a little girl after 
we emptied our bag and I had nothing 
for her, so I left the sewing kit. 

BERN—Of course, you couldn’t do 
anything else, but we'd better get busy 
and think of something for Mrs. Santa. 

(All sit and think deeply.) 

ANDY—I have a box of fine marbles, 
but I don’t suppose she’d care for them. 

SANTA—No, I’m afraid not, Andy, 
but thank you just the same. 

wiwp—She always liked my collection 
ot butterflies. Would that do? 

SANTA—It wouldn’t be the same as a 
gift coming directly from me. 

TOBY—Maybe she'd like to learn to 
ski. We have some dandy skis left. 

SANTA—No, I couldn’t risk it at her 
age. I’m afraid I shall just have to tell 
her what happened. (Gets up.) Well, 
boys, let’s go up and wash. I can hear 
her moving about in the kitchen, and 
I daresay breakfast will soon be ready. 

BERN—I'll go out and bring your bag 
in from the sleigh. (Exits.) 

ALEx—I hope we have flapjacks. 

BERN (entering)—There is something 
in your bag, Santa Claus. Did you have 
anything left over? 

(Continued on page 68) 
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You can well imagine how 
children in the primary grades 
rapidly learn to understand and appreciate this world about 
them, when ERPI films bring the wonders of the world into 
the classroom. 


Visualize the new horizons which open to a young child when 


ERPI’s masterful film GRAY SQUIRREL is shown. 


Mother squirrel is revealed nursing her one- 
week old babies in their nest in an old oak 
tree. Later they are shown learning to play 
and climb. When two months old, they move 
to their summer nest built by the mother. At 
six months, they demonstrate their ability to 
crack and eat acorns, Later, one of the squir- 
rels wins a thrilling race against a red fox. 





Adventures of Bunny Rabbit — Poultry on the 
Farm — Animals of the Zoo — Farm Animals 
— are just a few of the 26 films ERPI has pro- 
duced to open new horizons for young minds. 





Squirrels store acorns for winter use. 


Learn the complete story of ERPI Films. 
Write for Free descriptive booklet today. 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway, New York 23, New York 














{SPEND CHRISTMAS \ 
HOLIDAYS 


at P.M. 


Bring your winter sports togs. Tobog- 
ganing, ice skating, ice hockey are 
ahead at Pocono Manor. Indoor sports, 
too. And what food! Carve your own 
Christmas turkey. Plan to spend a 
joyous holiday high in the moun- 


\)OCono — 
— /W\ANOR 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR. PA. 











Be Prepared tor Christmas 
Get your Christmas Room Decora- 
tions early. Window Pictures, Black- 
board Borders, Smal! Posters, Large Posters, Greet- 
ing Cards, Gifts for Children to Make. 

Ann Marie’s Dime Packets contain actual size and 
original material. Just what you need for Christmas. 
Order from list below. Act now. Rush your order 
today. Ann Marie will ship immediately postpaid. 


Special Christmas Packets 





Christmas Packet Christmas Gifts for Children to Make 


Christmas Poster Christmas Window Pictures 
Santa Claus Christmas Blackboard Borders 
Other Ann Marie Dime Packets 
Blackboard Borders Eskimo Packet Easter Packet 
Thanksgiving Packet indian Packet 
Patriotic Packet Fall Packet 
Window Pictures Winter Packet 
Social Science Spring Packet 
10c each—Any 6 for 50c—Any 12 for $1.00. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1220 
5932 Newburg Ave. 








Chicago, IIlinois 















Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“CARE OF THE TEETH’ 


Shows how to make “Care of 
T "* @ fascinating pupil-pas- 
time. Full of teaching material. 
: ° ith it we 
will send FREE catalog of denta! 
health material listing booklets, 


pamphiets, ters, plays, charts, 
stories, craded reading and color 
Dept 6-12 sist — St 
* Chicsee 11, nos 
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EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


Ofeticnal College of Cducalion 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers. 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely | 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), | 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 

for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. | 


National College of Education 
Box 314-R, 





EVANSTON, (it, 
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-YOU GET 
CASH 
BENEFITS 


Right at home if you are 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Few teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” Records show that far more teachers 
are disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. Thou- 
sands of teachers who belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant 
to them to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of 
less than a nickel a day. 

As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear “extra assessments.” The 
price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says and 
you have nothing extra to pay, no matter what happens. You are pro- 
tected not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. 


Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
446 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebraska 


Paid for ‘‘Minor 
iiness’’ 


“I wish to thank you for your 
prompt settlement of my re- 
cent claim for 11 days non- 
confining illness. I appreciate 
the T.C.U. and its fairness of 
adjustment. I feel that it is 
really a friend in need.” 
Miss Willie Cobb, 
Honey Grove, Tex. 


= — << “ FREE INFORMATION COUPON? =o" ™" 
To the T.C.U., 446 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
Name neni nespiasieie 
ee 
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‘The Pere Pictures 


Beautiful for Christmas and New Year Gifts 
ORDER TODAY. 


Plan to interest your pupils in these beautiful pictures in 
December and January NOW. 


8x34 size. ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more, 
544x8 size. TWO CENTS EACH for 80 or more. 
Assorted as you like. We pay postage. 
Hundreds of subjects. 


BEAUTIFUL LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 22x28. 
$1.50 each. Order for your home and schoolroom. 


64-page Catalogue, and with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, 
and two sample pictures, for 15 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


DIGEST ¢ PLAYS 
Ready —new, free, limited edi- 
tion describes hundreds of new 
and favorite ‘Hit’ Plays, 
Minstrel Showa, Songs, Oper- 


clearly explains each Play's plot, num 





The Tern Hat Sully 


THINK 


My THINKING-ALPHABET builds new, 
faster minds for the new, faster age; speeds 
~ Self-Discovery, Opportunity-Finding ; locates of characters, playi time uired. 
; Unknown Talents; develops amazing Mind- Every family, school, lodge, church, 
Power, Speech and Personality; brings orenieeee EEDS this big, eunve 








orang 





, , uable Entertainment Source 
years’ advancement in months. dividuals—be popular—tearn clever reci- GAME BOOKS 
tations—esee s Digest! Send TaNoms 


MIND-POWER TEST FREE while supply lasts. 


today f beolutely free. Hurry! 
Dr. Frank Tibolt, 99X Fern St., Philadelphia yer ee 


1. $. DENISON & COMPANY, 225 Me, Wabash, Dept. 7-63, CHICAGO 1 











Schoo! administrators in al! the states from Maine te California in- 

TEACHERS clusive are 4 thet we d hb te them fer 
AGENCY their teaching staffs. We are interested in further registration of 
teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, whe have in mind 

CHICAGO  ccatinued advancement in the teaching field. Member of N.A.T.A. 


Our Service is 
Nationwide 





Address: 1200-10 Steger .. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established oY N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fiith Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 

vote tae Building, Spokane, Wash. 


PHOTOS 


4 25 APPLICATION $1.00 
On G 











. _ Nationally 

Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 

ies, application size 254x34@ guaran- 

|. teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 

day service. Established, 1898. 

i MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

868 Moen Blidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 






















APPROVED FOR U. S. CADET NURSE CORPS 
BY U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
3-years, fully accredited, high school graduate 
(18-50), financial aid, no tuition. American 
Hospital Sc Nursing. Write Director, 
Nursing Education, 856 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago 





ats ‘Mi Fot Your Class or Chub 5\ 
WN Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 5g! 
WSS a 


Dept. |, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.¥. 











Christmas for Phyllis 
(Continued from page 19) 


the day before, for there, in a separate 
box for each one were such wonderful 
cookies! Some were shaped like funny 
men, cats, and horses. All had sugar 
eyes and mouths. Then there were stars, 
crescents, hearts, and oh, ever so many 
other shapes. 

“You cannot realize what this means 
to Phyllis and me,” said Grandmother 
Allen, as she sat, her lap full of gifts, 
in the big wing chair by the fire. “I 
was so glad that Alice could go down 
to meet John. It has been such a long 
time since she has seen him. But I was 
afraid Phyllis would have a lonely 
Christmas. Now she is having a 
wonderful time, and so am I!” 

“And so are we!” smiled Mother. 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed Daddy. “Your 
being here has made our Christmas much 
happier.” 


Christmas, 1943 Style 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Thanks, Vivian. If that’s the way 
you feel about it, I will.” 

On Monday, Bob, Vivian, and Flo 
entered the left wing of the museum 
which contained the hobby display. 
Many people crowded about the tables 
filled with various collections—wood 
carvings, ceramic figures, weaving, em- 
broidery, and art. 

After about an hour the judges be- 
gan to make the awards. 


“Look, Bob!” Vivian shouted. “The 
blue ribbon—you’ve won it!” 
“Do you really mean it?” Robert 


hurried forward, and bent over to read 
the comments. 

“This entry has been awarded a blue 
ribbon because it is the hobby that, in 
this time of need, is the most helpful 
to our government.” 

Robert smiled proudly. Then he 
turned appreciative eyes toward his two 
sisters. “Thanks, Vivian and Flo. I 
guess I'd rather win a blue ribbon for 
this stamp collection than for any other 


kind of hobby.” 


Soldiers Take Orders 


(Continued from page 22) 


“Perhaps it will hold off awhile,” 
Miss Roberts said. “But if it shouldn’t, 
you are not to take any chances. 
Turn back if the wind rises.” 

Turn back—and have to tell Wynn 
that they hadn’t been able to find her 
pet? Turn back—and leave, to freeze 
to death, the dear little taffy-colored 
pup they all loved so much! For a 
moment, rebellion showed in the chil- 
dren’s faces. 

“That’s an order,” Miss Roberts said 
quietly. “Remember that good soldiers 
obey orders!” 

Before the searchers had gone very 
far, it started to snow. At first the 
flakes drifted down lazily, but soon the 
air was full of them. 

“At the rate it’s snowing now,” said 
Jason grimly, “our chances of finding 
Taffy’s trail will soon be gone.” 

They went on and on, branching out 
in pairs. They took turns calling the 
pup’s name. “Taffy, oh, Taffy!” After 
every call they would listen closely, in 
hopes of hearing a bark or a whine, but 
none came. 

As time went by, their eyes had to 
strain more and more, for the dimness 
was closing in around them with sur- 
prising swiftness. 

It was as dark as night when the ten 
of them met at the old cabin. And 
they were all empty-handed! They 
were so cold that they had to jump up 








and down to keep warm. Worst of all, 
the wind began to blow until they were 
forced to shout to make themselye 
heard above the storm. 

No one wanted to turn back, bu; 
what else could they do? The ten lef; 
the cabin without a word, and started 
home along the snowy logging road 
where they had pulled their sleds of 
greens earlier in the afternoon. 

None of them felt much like talking, 
and they were unusually silent as they 
walked along. That was fortunate, for 
if they hadn’t been so quiet they might 
have missed Taffy’s low cry. Even 
when they did hear it they didn’t know 
whether or not to believe it. They 
were afraid that their imaginations were 
playing tricks on them. 

But they had to believe the ball of 
taffy-colored fur which they discovered 
in the hollow of a tree stump. A 
frightened, cold, wee creature—that wa 
Taffy! 

“He'd have frozen soon if we hadn't 
found him,” Terry said, tucking the 
little dog inside his coat. 

“And we wouldn’t have found him,” 
Jason said, “if we hadn’t obeyed orders 
and turned back.” 


A Pageant for Christmas 
(Continued from page 53) 


(First Wise Man rises to his feet, 
steps back, and Second Wise Man kneels, 
offering his gift.) 

SECOND WISE MAN (sings third stanu 
of “We Three Kings of Orient Are”)— 
“Frankincense to offer have I; 

Incense owns a Deity nigh, 
Pray’r and praising all men raising, 
Worship God on high.” 
ALL— 
“Oh, star of wonder, star of might, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to the perfect light.” 

(Second Wise Man rises to his feet, 
steps back, and Third Wise Man kneels, 
and offers bis gift.) 

THIRD WISE MAN (sings fourth stanz 
of “We Three Kings uf Orient Are”)— 
“Myrrh is mine; its bitter perfume 
Breathes a life of gath’ring gloom; 
Sorrowing, sighing, bleeding, dying, 
Sealed in the stone-cold tomb.” 

ALL— 

“Oh, star of wonder, star of might, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to the perfect light.” 

(Third Wise Man joins others.) 

ALL (sing fifth stanza and refrain)— 
“Glorious now behold Him rise, 

King and God and Sacrifice; 
Heav’n sings ‘Hallelujah!’ 
‘Hallelujah!’ earth replies. 

Oh, star of wonder, star of might, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to the perfect light.” 

READER—And being warned of God in 
a dream that they should not return © 
Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way. 

(Wise Men exit left.) 

(Mary lifts the baby carefully, and, 
followed by Joseph, goes off stage right 
Shepherds exit.) 

(Angel choir moves up to center o 
stage and sings the last stanza of “Unde 
the Stars.”) 

(Curtain, or Angel Choir exits to th 
music of “Under the Stars.”) 

EpirortaL Note: “Under the Stars, 
by Anna S. Driscoll and Margaret Coote 
Brown, may be found in Christmas Car 
ols and Hymns, by Hollis E. Dann, pub 
lished by American Book Co., New York. 
“Cradle Song” appears in The Silver 
Book of Songs, published by Hall § 
McCreary Co., Chicago. All the other 
songs used in this play may be found i 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
also published by Hall & McCreary. 


For ease in reading, Scripture pa& 
sages, in some cases, have been briefed 
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| TREASURE-TROVE o¢ Helpful Materials 
























































































































essential lines with the sewing machine, 
using a long stitch and no thread. To 
use the stencil, hold the perforated pic- 
ture against the blackboard and rub over sansa 
iin it with a chalky eraser. The outline eee 
.© M will appear in chalk dust on the black- FREE Map OF THE UNITED STATES 
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A VISUAL-AID FILE ———— ——— 
: Many times I wished that I had more con- 
t : : e 
erete evidence to reinforce my teaching of 
; new words. With this in mind, I started How to Use These Coupons 
ey a visual-aid file of pictures illustrating Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
, all kinds of concrete words, particularly eae itis aah ae ial 
o¢ M nouns. The pictures are clipped from mag- oe ee oe oe 
ed azines and newspapers, pasted on tagboard, in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
. | and filed alphabetically. Here is a sam- pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
pling of words which I have found pictures itis ‘eed ®) 
° @ for: cascades, dirigible, epaulets, level, a a a a ' 
" log boom. peninsula. rice paddy. volcano. ........................—~——<<=<««s«=<«=<= Hil 
" The list can be extended indefinitely. 
es soe |! EMBLEM or victory WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL | 
Lyman H. Pearsall, Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin ; | 
- EMBLEM DEPT., THE DAVIS BROS. CO., Greenfield, Indiana . 
Please send descriptive material on how our school may get this beautiful and inspiring 
EMBLE without cost. 
: A CLOTH MAP 7 LEM OF VICTORY without cost 7 
Name ” 
A large outline wall map of cloth has | | 
i many uses. A thin grade of cheap muslin F iliaiisnecerenmceininniennnnneminftcnineitsiin a 
is suitable. Lay the material on a large Sa a 
12a map, and trace boundaries, rivers, and so 
- ff on, with colored crayons. | CHRISTMAS NaME-PENcrI.s!: 
To utili ze it as a product map pin on THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, 238 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
>] ? ‘ . . . ; ; 
in appropriate places, pictures cut from | Please send me free price list and information about your 1943 Christmas Name-Pencil offer. 
old geographies or magazines. Names of 
cities, states, and physical features, ° , 
written or typed on small pieces of tag- 
board, can also be pinned in place. Use Address encoun 
«, @ colored strings to indicate the equator, pee ———— —- - —- - - - - - - - - + ---— 
a, @ the temperature zones, and important trade | FREE ro.per oN FOUNTAIN PEN CARE 
. routes. When not in use, the map may be l 
ca rolled or folded and put away. THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, 68 Cooper St., Camden, New Jersey 
Please send me your free, instructive folder on the care of fountain pens. 
Ethel Johnson, College Place, Washington | re eaten Pp ee | 
Name........... eusmsounesetense | 
MAKING STENCILS , | 
PO ssncciniisietaraicnaiiacibianaiinibaesiciaietaaianaieiaetaictaacieaiianiiniiainaneaneinitcinecenntinapieiainiiialimans m 
Dec.-IN-49 
Often there are attractive pictures in <—------—— ——-—-—-—--- - ee 
magazines and newspapers which would make if FREE INFORMATION ABOUT TCU’s 10-WAY PROTECTION 
rm suitable and timely blackboard stencils. sila paeetiaes Siiaiial 
To turn these pictures into stencils, sim- die tasaeiliieesaeamiadias ee 
ply follow the picture outlines and other nbrang me pa — eT eT ore ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 





wn . 
board. Embroidery transfer patterns may C. J. COLLINS, GPTM, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


be treated in the same way. 


Please send me for classroom use your geographically correct map of the United States, 

































































- Vera Lund Praast, Anaconda, Montana | which is printed in colors and measures 18 x 32”. (One copy to each teacher.) | 

gl | i 
ee Went eI 

r oF | | 

nder | 
Te eee a 

the Dec.-IN-50 | 

| —_—S— Se Eee ee ee ee rE ee EE re re Gee . 

rs” | RAYON TEACHING AIDS . . . FREE | FREE Samples and Price Lists of Polychrome Stencils | 

te . 

"ar | RAYON DIV., E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. | EDUCATIONAL DEPT., POLYCHROME CORP., 99 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. | 

4 | Please send me the free items checked. ................ Number of Students. | Please send me free samples and price lists of Polychrome Stencils. | 

0 | ....Rayon Hand Book for Teachers. Rayon Wall Chart. .....Rayon Booklets for Student 

yw Use. __ Information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. | Type Must Be Seen and Not Blurred | 

ther | | 

d ix | Name ou. School Name 

ngs, | | | 

° ELE ESA See ee ee Ae Mee ERS PT mR I CTE an iy PED. DRE = | ee CD Le ea sesijcinliasaniiatiadaieds | 

Pad = pa Dec.-IN-43 Dec -iN-42 x 
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Send today for 

CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
Complete Grades 2-8 

"Christmas 1945 


TAYLORS, 879 East 144th St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 


only Zhe tend Coin or Money Order 

















Christmas Party. So" 


choo! and group recreation 


FOLLIES, 25 


SOME FU: N it. 'S6 30 Kenmore, Chicago 40. 


Complete program of FUN, games, 
amd food suggestions for 
$2.00 brings you loose-leaf 
notebook and Party-of-the-Month each month for 1 year. 
Sample STAR — Christmas Party or NEW YEAR 
Send money order now to HAVE 





vr et, 
PROTECT YOUR HOME FR | 
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A Gift for Mrs. Santa 
(Continued from page 65) 


SANTA—Not so much as a peanut. 
Bring it here. (Reaches into the bag 
and brings out a kitten.) Well, bless 
my soul. Look what climbed into the 
bag while we were on the trip. It must 
have happened at the Martins’. 

(Mrs. Santa enters.) 

MRS. SANTA—So you're back again? 
And did you have a nice trip? 


SANTA—Splendid, my dear. Is break- 
fast nearly ready? 

MRS. SANTA—AIl ready—flapjacks, 
maple syrup, and strawberry jam. (Sces 
kitten.) Why, Santa Claus! A kitten! 
What a wonderful Christmas present. 


However did you think of it? 
sANTA—Well, to tell the truth, my 
dear, it just sort of came to me. 
SANTA—Ordinary _ gifts 
mean much to me, you sce, when we have 
the workshop full of them all the time. 


MRS. don’t 


But a real, live kitten! It’s the nicest 
present I ever had. No wonder people 
love you so much when you always 


give them just the gifts they want. 
ANDY—Yes, there’s no one in the 

world like Santa Claus. (He starts sing- 

ing and the others join in.) 
ALI 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

This cheery old Christmas Saint. 
EprrortaL Note: The 


music of “For 


He’ s a Jolly Good Fellow” appears in 
157 Songs We Love to Sing, published 
by Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago. 


Who Mixed Up the Gifts? 
(Continued from page 41) 


(Enter Santa Claus 
Tuck. They stand quietly just inside 
the door, unnoticed by the Parkers.) 

MRS. PARKER (suddenly)—Why, 
Wee Parker, where did 
pipe? 

PEE WEI! 
mouth, 


and Nip and 


Pee 
you get that 
(who has the pipe in bis 
it to answer)—Santa 
Claus sent it to me. Now may I blow 
soap bubbles? 

MR. PARKER—But that’s not a soap- 
bubble pipe. That's the kind of pres- 
ent I would like, 
dressing gown! 

PENNY—What shall I do with 
boxing gloves? 

SANTA CLAus (stepping forward)—I 
think this has gone far enough. 

(The Parkers turn and look at Santa 
Claus in surprise.) 

MR. PARKER—Come in, Santa Claus, 

SANTA CLAUS—I'm sorry, but one of 
to have mixed up 
(Beckoning to Nip and 
Come and help straighten out 


removes 


- , 
instead of a woman's 


these 


my assistants seems 
your presents. 


Tu hk.) 


these presents, boys. (Enter Nip and 
Tuck.) These are my new helpers, Nip 
and Tuck. 
MR. PARKER—-How do you do, Nip 
and Tuck. 1 hope you can help us. 
SANTA CLAUS—Mr. Parker, | believe 


that robe you are wearing should belong 
to Mrs. Parker. 

(Mr. Parker removes robe, and gives 
it to Mrs. Parker.) 

ruck—Pee Wee, that pipe belongs to 
your daddy. 

(Pee Wee gives Mr. Parker the pipe.) 

MRS. PARKER—And I suspect this ani- 
mal is Pee Wee's present. (She bands 
Pee Wee the stuffed animal.) 

nip—These must be your 
gloves, Perry. 

PENNY—I hope this doll is mine. 


boxing 


MRS. PARKER—Thank you so much, 
Santa Claus, and thank you, Nip and 
Tuck. 

nie—I'm the one who mixed up the 


1 wrapped them all and then 
just guessed what was inside when I put 
on the cards. I'll never do that again. 


presents, 


MRS. PARKER—Now, Santa Claus, it 
is time for breakfast. Won't you and 
Nip and Tuck eat with us? 

pekry—It would make it the best 
Christmas ever to have breakfast with 
you, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS—Thank you, we'll stay. 

PEE WEE—This way to Christmas 
breakfast! 

(All start toward door.) 


Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 14-15) 


WORDS TO WATCH 


&E & & 5. have 
2. have 6. understand 
3. write 7. have 
4. think 8. are 
fl. 1. stop not only 
2. allowed Mary to go neither 
3. he would 
4. is but one 
5. unless a petition 
6. this kind 
7. any other boy 
8. swim as he does 
9. that she was too busy 
10. seldom if ever 
11. Whom did he say 
12. among six cousins 
13. who they thought 
14. you and me 
Ill. 1. shall 5. Will 9. shall 
2. Shall 6. shall 10. shall 
3. will 7. will 11. will 
4. Shall 8. shall 12. will 
whe Bg eo hed Be 
%Z2paiet Mkt Ma BS 
R35 hd GE . ee TS 
4.s B&e i2. a 16. t 20. m 
PRODUCTS OF THE AMERICAS 
: & 3 7 5. em 8 19. F 25. F 
2. F ano Sa Sa % . 
KCK TATRT BR BF 
4.T 10. F 16. T 22. F 
{Fat wee mF 
a2? 127 FF MSE 
If. 1. d x. $..2 7. b 
2. a 4. Cc 6. g 
Ill. 1. an Old World 5. 65 
2. Abyssinia 6. Central 
3. 1720 America 
4, third 7. white 
IV. 1. Brazil 7. pear 
2. Cuba 8. tagua 
3. the United 9. Andes 
States 10. Columbus 
4. Brazil ll. yerba maté 
5. maize 12. coconut 
6. cacao 13. Venezuela 


SHARP EYES AT CHRISTMAS 


I. 1. sat 7. cream 
2. hearty 8. star 
3. Mrs. 9, share 
4, stay 10. ice 
S$. sears 11. search 
6. eat 12. mirth 

Il. 1. Mr. 7. mash 
2. smears 8. chairs 
3. rich 9. steam 
4. Mercy 10. simmer 
5. mist 11. chimes 
6. Tim 12. master 


INDIA—LAND OF MYSTERY 


I. 1. peninsula, 6. Burma 
Bay of Bengal, 7. Calcutta 
Arabian Sea, 8. Bombay 
Indian Ocean 9. Benares 
2. Torrid 10. Indus 
3. Emperor 11. New Delhi 
4. Deccan 12. native 
5. Himalayas states 
~. se cr he we .. # 
ZF 4F G&T &T 
Ill. 1. b 2. e 3. d 4.4 5. € 
~wLBR GOA Am 8 1 TK mM 
V. 1. wheat, rice 4. mango 
2. cloth, paper 5. white 
3. cotton 6. tea 
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H. tels and Resorts 
















For a central location, for 
sheer comfort, for good 
hotel value, you can’t beat 
The Hotel Dixie. 

650 very large rooms. 
Each with a private bath; 
each with a radio. 


DAILY RATES FROM 


$50 <3. + SA ons 


Dine, Dance, Laugh 
with AL TRACE 
and His ORCHESTRA 


in the famous 


PLANTATION ROOM 


HOTEL 
DIXIE 


43rd STREET—WEST OF BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 











New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mgr. 





New York City 


Hotel Woodstock 
127 West 43rd St. 
Teachers find this 
popular Times Sq. 
hotel convenient to 
shops, theatres, ex- 


press transporta- 
tion. Fine accom- 
modations. Excel- 


lent clientele. Two 
moderately priced 
Restaurants. Rooms 
with private bath 
from $2.50 single: 
$3.50 double. Send 
for Booklet. 
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Invitations - Announcement 
100 hand~engraved $10.0 
ae two sets of a 

Imitation Engraved $.# 

Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.4 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ?® 
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| on this war is won, saving minutes here 


may mean saving lives on distant battlefields—and 


the railroads are making minutes count. 


For every minute of the day and night, they move a 
million and one-third tons of freight a distance of one 


mile— most of it military weapons and sup- 


Every minute of the day and night, rail- 
road men — modern minutemen — are at work on the 
biggest job in transportation history —to meet the 


nation’s need. 


Railroad work is essential work — war work. 


plies and the raw materials, the food and | BACK THE ATTACK | DECEMBER 10 “CLOSING DATE” FOR CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. This 


fuel necessary to keep production going at WITH WAR BONDS 


top speed. 


Every minute of the day and night, the railroads keep 
track of the movement of 2,000,000 freight cars — 
marshaling them where they’re needed—keeping them 
moving. 

Every minute, day and night, fifteen new freight trains 
are made up and started on their runs somewhere in 


America. 


year — when war traffic has first call on all shipping 
services — it is more important than ever to send your 


Christmas packages early. 


Pack them adequately, wrap and tie them securely, address them 
right and get them started (to points in the United States and Canada) 
by December 10. 
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AMERICAN 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 487 Broadway, New York 13, N.f. 
Please send me: (Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 


_____HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 10¢ Per Bot 


on MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL Ie Each 


Check choice { () “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
of Greeting: } “SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


| will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. 


UNITED STATES PENCIL COC., Inc. — arlene 


487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. — —— 


City__ State 
{Teach at. School (Town) 








